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Memorabilia 





(THOSE who had the good fortune to be 

among Sir Ronald Storr’s audience when, 
on October 29th, he spoke to the English 
Association on the proper keeping of a 
Commonplace Book, probably learnt why 
his Orientations is, like a rich plum-cake, 
altogether delightful, but to be taken in 
small and well-spaced slices. Sir Ronald 
would have us read with pencil always in 
hand; “dodge” after the manner of Mrs. 
Todgers, “ among the tender pieces with a 
fork”; set down the tenderest pieces in a 
quasi-shorthand; sift and re-sift them; write 
out at last the best of them in a permanent 
and worthy commonplace book. 

One can, one must indeed, use the Storrs- 
Todgers technique when one reads the 
excellent Second Part of the Guide to the 
Essex Record Office lately published (price 
10s.) by the Essex County Council, for on 
its very first page is a Tender Piece of the 
juiciest description. It occurs in the preface 
contributed by Sir Cyril Flower, who recalls 
the caste for an Essex melodrama drawn up 
in a lighter moment by his former colleague, 
Robert Copp Fowler. 

“The hero,” he writes, “‘ was strong, silent 
Mark Tey. The heroine, Sible Hedingham, 
belonged to a higher station in life. It was a 
difficult courtship, especially as Mark’s rival, 
Tolleshunt Darcy, was an attractive rogue 
and was abetted by his scheming kinsman, 
Major Tolleshunt. In the end their machina- 
tions were defeated and Mark and Sible 
united by the kindly offices of the shrewd 
and benevolent Abbess Roothing, who also 
gave sanctuary to Tolleshunt’s victims, sad 
Magdalen Laver and Little Laver. The 
humorous episodes which relieved the melo- 
drama were in the capable hands of Messing, 
Mucking and Ugley.” 
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There’s richness for you! Other matter 
for the commonplace book may be found 
in the twenty-nine admirable illustrations of 
documents in the care of the Essex Record 
Office and, in particular, those of the semi- 
private documents which are so often found 
embedded among family and manorial 
records. Here, for instance, is a letter written 
by an Eton boy of 1693; it is his first letter 
home, but already he has learnt the first and 
most important of lessons, for he writes: “ I 
hope to be A Good Scholar for this is the 
best Schoole in England.” 

Or there is the strange deed of 1662 by 
which a _ Barbados planter exchanges 
3,885 lb. of “ good muscovadoe sugar” for 
“one Negroe woeman by name Phebe 
together with her younge Childe named 
Cherry and one breedeinge Sow.” With 
unconscious humour (if that is the word) 
this document is headed: “ To All Christian 
People.” 

Here also is an early eighteenth-century 
recipe for “Snail Grewel,” a gruesome (or 
grewsome) which begins, “ Take 40 Garden 
Snails” and ends by prescribing the drink- 
ing of two daily half-pints of the resultant 
hell-broth “if their Stomach can bear so 
— Much virtue, as Touchstone says, in 
an If. 

But we must steal no more from this 
excellent Guide, the worthy production of 
what is perhaps the most enlightened, 
efficient and helpful County Record Office in 
the kingdom. Well may Sir Cyril Flower 
say of it, “When the Registrar of the 
National Register of Archives sees this 
handbook, he will surely say O si sic omnes.” 

To return to Mr. R. C. Fowler’s melo- 
drama: one wonders what part in it was 
assigned to the seven other Roothings. 
Somebody once pulled so effectually the leg 
of the late regretted James Agate that he 
printed in one of the earlier Ego volumes 
the astonishing statement that there was 
a ninth village called Roothing Rambouillet, 
locally pronounced Rumblebelly. 


WE have received from Ferd. Kleinmayr, 

Klagenfurt, Austria, the second number 
of a quarterly entitled Eastern Review: a 
survey of the cultural life of East-Central 
and South-Eastern Europe and of the Soviet 
Union. It is not very suitable to Notes & 
Queries, and we shall be glad to send it to 
the first applicant. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM COLE, F.S.A., IS 
BAFFLED BY A QUOTATION 


N2. 11, ST. MARTIN: Fine Day. My 
learned and ingenious Freind the Editor 
of Notes & Queries sends me two Publica- 
tions very agreeable to my Humour, being: 
Ist the new Catalogue of Roman Coins put 
out by Messrs. Sedby of 65. Great Portland 
St., but it is more than a meer Catalogue, 
being in Truth a valuable Guide to this 
Part of Numismaticks, with a History of the 
antient Roman Coinage and a List of the 
Deities and Personifications commonly 
represented, together with the Heads of all 
the Emperors and the Marks of the Mints 
and a priced List of some 3400 Coins; a 
Book that costs but 5s. and is invaluable to 
everyone that aspires to a Cabinet of Coins; 
2nd. the Antiquaries Journal for the 
second Half of this Year, which afforded 
me great Delight. But I could not but reflect, 
as I turn’d its Pages, what bitter and satirical 
Comments my honoured Freind Mr. Walpole 
would have made upon it, who had but little 
Love for our Society and in a Letter to me 
stiled its Members “the Midwives of super- 
anguated Miscarriages.” But though my 
Freind was a wise Man and a great Virtuoso 
the wisest of us are not wise in all Things, 
and his Judgement was something colour’d 
by Resentment of the Part played by Dr. 
Milles in the Controversy touching Mr. 
Chatterton his Poems. 

Indeed there is little in the Journal to 
divert Mr. Walpole, save a short Peice by 
Miss Toynbee upon 4 Prints of Richmond 
Palace in the time of K. Charles I of blessed 
Memory, which show the Palace sweetly 
seated upon the River-bank like a larger 
Strawberry Hill. And though he would take 
Pleasure in the Plate of a fine Mithraick 
Brooch I don’t chuse to imagine what he 
would have said touching certain Amulets 
figur’d herein. 

Sir C. Fox and Mr. Hull write learnedly 
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upon the Celtick Mirror found some 40 
Years since at Colchester, which they say is 
of K. Cymbeline his Time, and Mr. J. F. 
Stone does likewise for an antient Tomb 
dug out by him on Stockbridge-Down, 
wherein was the Anatomy of a Woman with 
a Beaker by her Knee. And at Sompting in 
Sussex has been found a Smith’s Hoard, 
being a Bronze Cauldron and some 17 Axes, 
upon which Mr. Curwen discourses with 
Erudition. 

The Reading of these Books (since the first 
also is by one of our Fellows, Mr. Askew) 
gives me a nostalgick Desire to revisit the 
Society, which I have not done since before 
it was lodged at Somerset-House, which is 
some Time since. They are now at Burling- 
ton-House, on the left as you go in. Thither I 
go at 5, and find so great a Concourse of 
Fellows that I cannot find a Peg and must 
hang my Hat upon an inscrib’d Roman Stele. 

When we are all seated a sweet-voiced 
Lady takes the Chair; before her on the 
Table a silver Mace (which I understand), 
and a great Hat (which I do not). 

But touching Hats, there is another Matter 
that mystifies me yet more. For when Mr. 
Stanford London has given us an admirable 
Discourse upon the Origin of the Office of 


Garter and its first Holder he shews us 


colour’d Pictures of the first Knights in 
their Robes and huge Hats, and calls upon 
Mr. Wagner to speak. As I take this 
Gentleman to be the Richmond Herald who 
has wrote so well upon Matters heraldick 
I prick up my Ears, but all he will do is 
(looking the while upon the Pictures) to 
recite a Peice concerning some Hat that was 
102 Feet wide, with Ribands and Bibands 
on every Side. This Intermission is mightily 
well received by all the Company save 
myself, who must sit abash’d, as not know- 
ing the Source of the Quotation (unless it 
be from Johannes de Bado Aureo, an 
Author I have not yet red). 

And so I depart; more than ever con- 
vinced that Mr. Walpole would recant his 
Words, could he see the honourable and 
antient Society in its present State; but 
depressed that Richmond Herald his 
Allusion should so defeat me. 


Communicated by J. E. M. 
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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH 


THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY (1797- 

1839) wrote that famous old song, 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” and it tells us that 
“The baron’s retainers were blythe and 
gay, keeping their Christmas holiday,” when 
the baron’s daughter, newly married to Lord 
Lovel, suggested a grand game of “ Hide- 
and-Seek.” 

She discovered for herself an _ extra- 
ordinarily secret hiding-place, as no doubt 
she thought, which would give everybody a 
long search and which would lead to much 
merriment and mystifying of the assembled 
co.npany. 

She hid herself in an ancient and pon- 
derous oak chest—and, alas! was never seen 
alive again. The radiant joyous bride who 
had suggested this romping game, a very 
few moments later, was nowhere to be 
found. She seemed to have been literally 
spirited away. It was naturally the end of 
all rejoicing for everyone concerned. The 
anguished guests sought for her everywhere, 
hour after hour, but in vain. 

The heavy lid of the old chest shut down 
securely with a spring lock and it never 
occurred to them to look in it, so firmly was 
it closed down upon the poor imprisoned 
and, by now, most probably, unconscious 
bride. 

The sorrowing bridegroom was almost 
mad with worry and grief. He sought her 
everywhere, high and low, inside and out- 
side the castle all that night and all the 
next day and all day and all night during the 
ensuing week. Her disappearance was a 
complete and unsolved mystery for the time, 
and so it remained until many years after- 
wards, when the old chest was sold, and 
when opened, her skeleton, dressed in all her 
pathetic wedding finery, was discovered. 

There are other similar stories told; for 
instance, in his ‘Italy,’ Samuel Rogers 
(1822-28) tells it of Ginevra, the only child 
of Prince Orsini, whom he describes as a 
most indulgent father. 

His daughter had married Francesco 
Doria, who belonged to another ancient and 
princely family, who was also “ her playmate 
from birth and her first love.” There would 
appear to have been no more reason for her 
to wilfully disappear than there was in the 
case of Lord Lovel’s bride. 

The ancient home to which she would 
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have gone with her fabulously rich husband 
is described by F. Marion Crawford in 
“Ave Roma Immortalis’ as “the greatest, 
the most magnificent dwelling in the world, 
as the Dorias themselves were the most 
famous and became the most powerful of 
those nobles who, in the course of centuries, 
settled in the capital. 

“There is in existence a list of 1,000 
persons who lived under its roof—in addi- 
tion to the family and private retainers.” 

He adds: “It is two-thirds of the size of 
St. Peter’s of which the ground plan would 
hold the Roman Colosseum quite. com- 
fortably.” 

The chest in which Ginevra hid was a very 
famous and well-known one, and is described 
as a most wonderful heirloom richly carved 
by Anthony of Trent with Scripture stories 
of the Life of Christ. 

It came from Venice and was used to keep 
safely the ducal robes of some illustrious 
ancestor. 

There are many such wonderful chests of 
various antiquity in our museums, gor- 
geously carved and sometimes coloured and 
gilt, with lids so heavy that no single human 
being could possibly raise them, especially 
unaided and from within. In addition to the 
weight, is the terror of a spring lock—a 
magnificent example of the locksmith’s art 
—the kind of lock made in those days to 
baffle thieves, so huge and complicated that 
it filled the whole of the inside of the lid 
and shot dozens of wide, strong bolts into 
all four sides of the chest. 

After the totally inexplicable disappear- 
ance of his bride, Francesco, weary of life, 
went to Venice “and flung his life away in 
battle with the Turk.” Orsini went deranged 
and spent the livelong day pathetically 
“wandering in quest of something that he 
could not find,” so wrote Samuel Rogers in 
his ‘ Italy’ in 1822. 

Ginevra’s skeleton is said to have been 
accidentally discovered fifty years afterward. 

In “Relics of Literature” and “Causes 
Célébres,” Collet tells two similar stories, 
and Marwell Old Hall, near Winchester, 
once the residence of the Seymour family 
and later of the Dacres, has a like tradition. 

The chest at one time was said to be in 
the possession of the Rector of Upham, 
which joins Marwell. 

Two other great houses have like tradi- 
tions—Mealsanger, near Basingstoke, and 
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Bramshall, Hampshire. The latter boasts the 
possession of the very chest concerned to 
testify to the truth of the story. 

“ The Mistletoe hung in the Castle Hall,” 
says the song, and the custom of decking 
dwelling-houses with evergreens dates from 
the very earliest days of Christianity and 
would appear to have its origin unquestion- 
ably in similar pagan rites of our ancestors. 

Polydore Vergil, who became a Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1513, and 
who was a noted research student, wrote: 
“Trimming the temples with hangyngs, 
floures, boughes, and garlandes was taken 
of the heathen people which decked their 
idols and houses with such array.” 

Both the Celts and the Goths respectfully 
venerated the mistletoe and gathered it with 
solemn rites when the sun approached the 
winter solstice, and its use was not unknown 
in the religious ceremonies of the Greeks 
and during the Roman saturnalia. 

Among the instructions for keeping the 
Feast of Tabernacles in the Book of Leviti- 
cus (Chap. 23, verse 40) is: “ Ye shall take 
you on the first day the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm-trees and the boughs 
of thick trees and willows of the brook and 
ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God 
seven days.” 

It was indeed with good reason that the 
25th of December was chosen on which to 
celebrate the birth of Christ, although the 
exact date is not authoritative, it being the 
height of the rainy season in Palestine, when 
shepherds would hardly be watching their 
flocks in the open by night. 

Heathen nations regarded the winter 
solstice as the turning-point of the year and 
the beginning of renewed life in nature. 
Their riotous revels at this season were 
unseemly and depraved and the early 
Christians substituted their Feast of Christ- 
mas as a reverent contrast to the licentious- 
ness prevailing at that time. 

The Northmen, too, held their Yule Feast 
of the Sun and many of their more innocent 
usages passed quite naturally into Christian 
observances. In addition, carols and re- 


ligious plays and special Christmas fare were 
all introduced to stamp out or supersede the 
heathen elements. 

The Druids paid especial regard to 
mistletoe which grew on the oak, as it is said 
to have been rarer than the variety that grew 
on other trees. 
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They called it “All Heal,” attributed 
numerous virtues to it and are said to have 
worked miraculous cures by means of it. 
They regarded it as an antidote for poison, 
a cure for epilepsy and a sure remedy for 
childlessness. 

At certain seasons—especially at Yuletide 
or Christmas—it was gathered with great 
solemnity by a priest robed in white, with a 
golden bill or pruning-knife, received into 
a white woollen cloth, and preserved for use 
with religious care. 


WINIFRED SYKES, F.R.S.A. 


BADGES OF SIR JOHN FASTOLF AND 
JOHN LORD WENLOCK 


AN armorial of Knights of the Garter, 

compiled about 1488 by John Wrythe, 
who was Garter King of Arms from 1478 
to 1504, is particularly important as it 
depicts not only the arms and crests, but also 
many badges, and for some of these it seems 
to be the sole surviving authority. Unfor- 
tunately there is no blazon and the objects 
are not always easy to identify. If any 
reader can elucidate the badges here repro- 
duced I shall be grateful. 





Fig. 1. Badges of Sir John Fastolfe 
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Fig. 2. Badge of Lord Wenlock 


Fig. 1, evidently two separate badges, is 
assigned to Sir John Fastolf, K.G., ob. 1460. 
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The upright portion of the left-hand badge 
| read as a leaf, but what is the object at 
the foot? The whole badge is green except 
the trefoil, which is white. The extreme 
foot of the badge is lost by the perishing of 
the paper, but probably not more than one- 
eighth of an inch has disappeared. The 
right-hand badge apparently represents some 
sort of reel and pin; it is all white except 
the cord and tassel, which are green and gold 
respectively. 

Fig. 2 is assigned to John Lord Wenlock, 
K.G., who was slain at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury in 1471. 

It may well be that a clue to one or other 
of these puzzles exists in some letter or in- 
ventory, or other out-of-the-way place which 
has not yet come to my notice. An inven- 
tory of Fastolf’s effects was printed in Vol 21 
of Archaeologia, but it is of no help. It 
mentions many objects adorned with roses 
and columbines and other objects, including 
“my master’s target” and “my master’s 
helmet,” also with his motto, but I could 
find nothing which threw any light on these 


badges. H. STANFORD Lonpon, F.S.A. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


MILTON AND COCKERAM’S 
*‘ DICTIONARIE ’ 


COMPARISON of Milton’s diction with 
seventeenth century dictionaries might 
prove both interesting and instructive. This 
is especially true if we approach the study 
from the point of view of the seventeenth 
century reader, to see how useful the diction- 
aries might be in explaining difficult words. 
Cockeram’s popular dictionary may be 
taken as an example. In a charming intro- 
duction to a modern reprint of Cockeram’s 
The English Dictionarie of 1623 (New York, 
1930), Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
describes the nature and limitations of this 
work, which, he says, might serve as a “ sort 
of first aid to inexperienced readers, particu- 
larly to such as have not the advantage of 
knowing the classic tongues—‘ladies and 
gentlewomen, young schollers, clerkes, mer- 
chants; as also, strangers of any nation.’ 
There is a second part, by perusing which 
one may attain to real elegance of vocabu- 
lary, using, for example, * malady ’” for. dis- 
ease,’ * improbity ° for ‘ dishonesty,’ * amphi- 
bologicall instead of ‘ doubtful,’ and ‘ dis- 


ternute ’ instead of ‘ sneeze.’ Finally there is 
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a third part, the pleasantest to read, which 
treats of “Gods and goddesses, men and 
women, boyes and maids, monsters and ser- 
pents, wells and rivers, hearbs, stones, trees, 
dogges, fishes and the like.” Remarking that 
the author of the dictionary looks backward 
towards the bestiaries and lapidaries of the 
middle ages and forward to the cyclopaedias 
of the following century, Professor Tinker 
says that Cockeram reminds us of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, of Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne. He asks us to read what 
the Dictionarie has to say of the phoenix: 


He liveth about 600 yeeres, and being 
old, buildeth him a nest of Cinamon, and 
the twigges of Frankincense, which hee 
filleth with spices, and with the labouring 
of his winges in the sunne, setteth it on 
fire, and is there consumed in it. 
Recall, says Professor Tinker, Shakespeare 
and Fletcher’s ‘bird of wonder,’ the bird 
whose ashes new create another heir. Then 
comes this amazing bit of information: 

Or recall the gorgeous simile by which 
Milton describes the flight of Satan (a mis- 
take for Raphael). 

To all the fowls he seems 

A phoenix, gazed by all, as that sole bird, 

When to enshrine his relics in the Sun’s 

es temple, to Egyptian Thebes he 

es. 


Readers of Paradise Lost will, of course, in- 
stantly recognize in these lines, not a de- 
scription of Satan’s flight (for which the 
simile is most unsuitable), but of Raphael’s 
—for Raphael is the friendly archangel, the 
winged saint; and the simile is an apt de- 
scription of him as, with gorgeous wings 
outspread, he speeds “through the vast 
Ethereal Skie,” between worlds and worlds. 
Later, on the eastern cliff of paradise, he 
resumes his proper shape, still furnished with 
three magnificent pairs of wings which 
shade “ His lineaments divine.” Satan, the 
wicked angel, could not appropriately be 
described in any such terms, though he may 
for his purpose assume for the nonce the 
form of a youthful and graceful cherub, 
with wings 

Of many a colourd plume sprinkl’d with 

Gold. 


One should also recall the first part of the 
description of the phoenix, which Professor 
Tinker omits: 


the rarest bird in the world, living onely 
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in Arabia, there was never but one at a 
time in the world, it is of the bignesse of 
an Eagle, of colour purple, with a bright 
coller of gold about his necke, a goodly 
taile, and a tuft of feathers on his head, 


(Taken, as are the following illustrations, 
from the third edition of the Dictionarie 
(1631].) 

Other information in Cockeram’s dic- 
tionary might have been useful to readers of 
Paradise Lost. Many of the definitions indi- 
cate rather precisely the meanings of words 
in Milton’s poems, which, as is well known, 
often have their sense derived from the 
Latin. Take, for example, some definition 
of words beginning with a and related lines 
in the epic. 

Abysse, a bottomlesse pit, or gulfe, any 
deepnesse so great that it cannot be 
sounded. 

Dove-like satst brooding on the vast 
Abyss (I. 21). 

The dark unbottom’d infinite Abyss (II. 
405). 

Abortive, which is untimely borne. 
plung’d in that abortive gulf (II. 441). 

All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures 
hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt 
(IIT. 455-56). 

Accesse, Liberty to come to a place. 

The towers of heaven, filled with armed 
watch, 
render all access 

Impregnable; .. . (II. 130-31). 

The grotesque and wild thickets on the slopes 
of paradise 

Access deni’d (IV. 137). 

Adust, Burnt. 

The sword of God, with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan Air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate Clime (XII. 
635-36) 

Affable, Courteous or kinde in speech. 

Raphael is 

The affable'Arch-Angel . . . (VII. 41) 

Alablaster, A very cold Marble, white and 
cleare. 

The eastern gate of Paradise 
was a Rock 

Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds (IV. 
543-44) 

Incidentally compare “ Agonist, a cham- 
pion,” with the title of Milton’s tragedy, 
Samson Agonistes. 
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Alacrity, Cheerfulnesse, courage, quick- 
nesse. 
After getting directions from Chaos, Satan, 
glad to be nearing his goal, 
with fresh alacritie and force renew’d 
Springs upward like a Pyramid of fire (II. 
1012- 
Architrave, The crowne or chapter of a 
pillar; also the principall beame in any 
building. 
The great palace of the devils was built like 
a Temple, 
where Pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden Architrave; .. . (I. 713-15) 
Note also a few other illustrations, taken 
more or less at random. 
Synod, A generall or universall assembly. 
Satan compliments the 
Synod of Gods ... (II. 391) 
Welkine, The whole skie, the whole 
heavens. 
One band of devils indulges in warlike 
games, with feats of Arms 
From either end of Heav’n the welkin 
burns (II. 537-38). 
Retort, To throw or shoot back. 
Leaving the rebel angels, Abdiel 
with Tr scorn his back he turn’d (V, 
906 
Patrick Hume, in his notes to Paradise Lost 
(1695), derives retort from retorquere, to 
shoot or throw back again. 
Obnoxious, Subject to danger. 
The good angels stood 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d (VI. 
404) 
Prospect, A place from whence one may 
see farre. 
The lofty site of Paradise 
to our general Sire gave prospect large 
Into his neather Empire neighbouring 
round (IV. 144-45) 
Potable, which may be drunke of. 
In the sun, what wonder if 
Rivers run 
Potable gold, . . . (III. 607-08) 
Explode, To drive out with clapping of 
hands. 
Turned to serpents, the devils were surprised 
to find their applause 
Turnd to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themselves from their own mouths 
(X. 546-47) 
Forlorne, one utterly forsaken. 
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Seeing man in Paradise apparently unpro- 
tected and exposed to temptation, Satan 
observes that he comes no purposed foe 
To you whom I could pittie thus forlorne 
(IV. 374) 
Succinct, Short, briefe. 
Disguised as a youthful cherub, Satan wears 


a habit 
for speed succinct (III. 643) 
Procinct, Readie. 
Returning to God and the good angels, 
Abdiel 
Warr he perceav'd, warr in procinct (VI. 
19) 
Suspense, Doubtfulnesse. 
The holy angels waited to see what the 
devils would do with their “ row of Pillars,” 
while we suspense 
Collected stood . . . (VI. 580-81) 
Orifice, The mouth of a wound, or any- 
thing else. 
The mouth of the “ Pillars ” 
— orifice gap’d on us wide (VI. 
Conglobed, Gatherd up round. 
When earth was formed, the infernal dregs 
sank, and 
then conglob’d 
Like things to like, . . . (VIII. 239-40) 
Pernicious, Wicked, deadly, dangerous. 
The last two words might suit the meaning 
in 
pernicious with one touch to fire (VI. 520) 
but Patrick Hume prefers “ Sudden and 
sure,” deriving from pernix, meaning swift. 
Diurnall, Of, or belonging to the day. 
Milton will sing of events 
ro the visible Diurnal Spheare (VII. 


From the third part of the dictionary note 
the following. 
Libard, A spotted wilde beast, the male of 
a panther. 
The Libbard, and the Tyger, as the Moale 
(VII. 467) 
Griffin, A foure footed Bird, being very 
fierce, as daring to adventure on a man 
... from the breast upward this bird is 
fashion’d Eagle-like, of purple colour, with 
fiery eyes, and whitish wings; his hinde 
parts made Lyon like; hee is exceeding 
hard to bee taken, unlesse very young, 
and nesteth in high mountains; he is so 
fierce that often he killeth Elephants and 
Dragons. 
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In his difficult flight through Chaos, Satan is 
compared to the griffon, 
As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness 
With winged course ore Hill or moarie 
Dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, . . . (II. 943-45) 
Comus, The god of banquetting. 
Cleombrotus, having read a Treatise on 
the immortalitie of the soule, imme- 
diatelie slue himselfe. 
Cleombrotus inhabits or will inhabit the 
paradise of fools (I. 473) 
Pigmies, little Indian people of a cubit in 
length, their women bring forth children 
at five yeeres, and at eight they are 
accounted old; they have continuall 
warres with Cranes, who do often put 
them to the worst. 
All the armies of men, with the addition of 
the brood of giants and all heroes celebrated 
in fable and romance, are insignificant when 
compared with the mighty host of fallen 
angels, nor 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes (I. 575-76) 


As a final illustration, compare the follow- 
ing: 

Buxome, Pliant, obedient. 

Debonaire, Milde, courteous, gentle. 

So bucksome, blith and debonair 

(L’ Allegro, 1. 24) 
There is at least one obvious error. Doric 
music is defined as “Soft, and effeminate 
musicke.” This is not what the word means 
in Lycidas, 

bie eager thought warbling his Dorick 

ay: 

From the reader’s point of view, the 
general information in Cockeram’s Diction- 
arie is meagre, but it does throw light on 
some of Milton’s lines. The brief definitions 
of difficult words are more satisfactory. 
With a knowledge of the vocabulary of this 
work, the seventeenth-century reader of 
Milton’s poetry would be fairly well pre- 
pared to understand the sense. Indeed, the 
modern reader might find the Dictionarie 
not only quaint but helpful. Although a 
slender volume, this work is not one to be 
ignored. 

I have not, of course, tried to prove that 
Milton himself was indebted to this dic- 
tionary. For that approach to Renaissance 
dictionaries, the reader must consult the very 
authoritative article by Professors D. T. 
Starnes and E. W. Talbert, “John Milton 
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and Renaissance Dictionaries,” The Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English, Nos. 23-24 


(1943), pp. 50-65. Grorce W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARTIN OUTWICH 
alias OTESWICH, LONDON 


Edited by Bruce Bannerman. 
London, 1905. 
The Registers extend from 1670-1873. 
HE church of S. Martin Outwich or 
Oteswich was built as early as the 
thirteenth century if not before. It stood in 
Bishopsgate Street at the south-east corner 
of Threadneedle Street. Stow mentions that 
it obtained its second title from four 
brothers, Martin, Nicholas, William and 
John Oteswich, founders thereof. A Martin 
de Oteswich owned land in this parish in 
1246 and John de Oteswyche founded a 
Chantry in 1331. 

The first known rector of this parish is 
named Rafe de Coningrue in 1294. In 1537 
Nicholas Wilson held the living and is stated 
to have been non-resident. Stow also 
records the names of several persons who 
had monuments in the old church, amongst 
them William Constantine, alderman, and 
Emme his wife; Sir William Drifield, knight; 
John Oteswich and his wife, under a fair 
monument on the south side; John Church- 
man, one of the sheriffs, in the year 1385; 
Hugh Pemberton, tailor, alderman 1500, and 
Katherine his wife; Matthew Pemberton, 
merchant tailor about 1514; he gave £50 
to the repairing of St. Lawrence Chapel. 

This church in the seventeenth century 
was a building of late Gothic design and had 
a small tower and bell-turret. It escaped 
the Great Fire and was rebuilt by the 
Merchant Taylors Company and stood till 
about the year 1873, being then demolished 
to make way for modern improvements. 
The Capital and Counties Bank occupies 
the site. 

This Parish was united with S. Helens 
Bishopsgate as the following notice affirmed: 

The Parish of St. Martin Outwich was 
conjoined with that of St. Helen Bishops- 
gate by Order of the Queen in Council, 

Monday, May 5th 1873 and promulgated 

in the Gazette of the following day. 
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Witness my hand this 29th day of 
March 1874. John Edmund Cox, D_D., 
Vicar in charge of the United Parish of 
St. Helen Bishopsgate and St. Martin, 
Outwich. 

1674. Mar. 23. Sr Jonathan Keate of 
Paul’s Warden in ye Countie of Hertford- 
shire and Mrs Susan Orlebar of St Clements 
Danes Lond by Mr Kidder; wth Lycence, 

1690. Oct. 30. John Sandford of Stort- 
ford in Herfordshire and Ann Dinny of the 
same. 

1696. Jan. 7. William Barwell of St 
Christopher’s parish in London and Mary 
Grunwin of Hodsden in Hertfordshire. 

1699. June — Edmund Tibby of the 
parish of St. Giles Criplegate and Elizabeth 
Clarke of the towne of St Albanes in the 
County of Hertford. 

1700. July — Thomas Turner of Bunting- 
ford in the County of Hertford and Bridget 
Twitty of St Andrews, Holbourn, London. 

1709. Feb. 3. Joshua Pembrok of St 
Albans in the County of Hertford and Jane 
Loft of the same. 

1710. April 30. Benjamin Beresford of 
St Olaves, Southwark, and Jane Lowen of 
y® Parish of Cheshunt, Hertfordshire entered 
too soon, vide 1711. 

1711. April 30. The above entry occurs 
again. 

1725. Dec. 21. Thomas Crooks of Stokes 
Dile [Stoke Doyle] in Northamptonshire 
and Elizabeth Carter of South mims in 
Hertfordshire. 

1726. Sep. 15. William Netherclift of 
Esengton [Essendon] in ye County of Hert- 
ford and Martha Jones of Westham in Essex. 

1730. Feb. 26. Jonathan Clarke of the 
Parish of St. Martin, Ironmonger Lane, 
London, and Anne Pickard of the Parish of 
Cheshunt in the County of Hertford. 

1731. May 27. Edward Hammond of 
Hatfield in the County of Hertford and 
Mary Lines of ye Parish of St Andrew 
Holbourn in the County of Middlesex. 

1733. Mar. 14. Thomas Robinson of the 
Parish of Cheshunt in the County of Hert- 
ford and Phillis Fletcher of the Parish of 
Endfield [Enfield] in the County of 
Middlesex. 

1735. April 24. Ebenezer Fletcher of the 
Parish of Ware in the County of Hertford 
and Martha Dickenson of the same Parish. 

1738. June 8. Benjamin Mansell of 
Wolverhampton in the County of Stafford 
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and Mary Dickenson of Ware in the County 
of Hertford. 

1742. Jan. 21. Richard Humberstone of 
the Town and County of Hertford and 
Sarah Hased of Hartingford Bury in the 
County of Hertford. 

1744. July 17. James Hewlet of Hemel- 
hempsted in the County of Hertford, 
Widower, and Ann Alexander of the Parish 
of St Dunstan, Stepney in the County of 
Middlesex, Widowe. 

1769. Oct. 12. William Nunn of the 
Parish of Barkway in the County of Hert- 
ford, Batchelor and Anne Elsdon of this 
Parish, Spinster by Banns. Nich Fayting, 
Rector. Witnesses; Wm _  Whittenstall, 
Eleanor Elsdon. 

1818. April 9. John Murray of the 
Parish of Walton [Watton or Walkern] in 
the County of Hertford, a bachelor, and 
Mary Peet of this Parish, a Spinster, by 
Licence, John Rose, D.D., Rector. Wit- 
nesses, Judith Clark, Jno Irving. 

1829. Aug. 26. Cornelius Browne Yarrow 
of this Parish, Bachelor and Julia Mary 
Goodwin of the Parish of Shenley in the 
County of Hertford, Spinster, by Licence. 
F, D. Lempriere, M.A., Offg Mint. 

1832. Aug. 28. Thomas Rook of the 
Parish of Ware in the County of Hertford, 
a Bachelor, and Mary Elizabeth Lambert of 
the Parish of St Martin Outwich, London, 
Spinster, a Minor; by Licence with consent 
of David Lambert her father. Richard 
Ruddock, Off. Min. Witnesses: David 
Lambert, Sarah Buss, Mary Howard. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY, 1738-1740 


AMONG the family papers left by the late 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson is an 
interesting collection of eighteenth-century 
letters written by an Englishman during his 
travels in Italy. The writer was a young man 
signing himself “ S. Crisp,” and the recipient 
his grandmother, Mrs. Sheppard, of Great 
Rolwright, Oxon., and the letters cover the 
period of his travels from December, 1738, 
when he arrived at Turin, to February, 1740, 
when after a lengthy stay in Rome he 
planned to visit Naples and then to return 
home. 
While much space is devoted to descrip- 
tions of places visited and to the discomforts 
of travelling, Crisp never failed to list those 
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of his compatriots whom he met or to tell 
his grandmother of their behaviour. The 
following extracts are of particular interest: 


“Turin, December 3d 1738... . At Lyons 
on Sunday afternoon we went to the Coffee- 
house, where we made a party at Piquet with 
some Countrymen of ours whom we met 
with, one Sir Marmaduke Constable (who 
was extreamely obliging to us and gave us 
a great many usefull Informations about our 
Journey). . . . The Queen of Sardinia was 
brought to bed here the day before yesterday 
of a son.” 


“Rome, Jan. 8. N.S. 1738. . . . I went 
through Piacenza next day, where the waiter 
at the Inn ask’d us, if we had met Lord 
Middlesex in our Road, with 3 Italian ladies, 
whom he is conducting to England for his 
own private Use. . . . At Bologna we met 
with an English Gentleman of Italian 
Parents, who was in the Room when Lewis 
the 14 came to see King James the 2d in his 
last moments, and gave us a particular 
Account of what past, which was extreamly 
moving; but is too long for this place. 
. . . The Night we came here (Rome) we 
went to an Entertainment given by the Pope 
to the Cardinals, which was first a Grand 
Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick 
and after that a Supper, which being a fast, 
was very curious. The Desert was the most 
Extraordinary thing I can conceive. Over 
against every Cardinal’s seat and plate was 
a Triumph of sweetmeats, as tis called, 
which consists of Trees, figures of Men and 
Women Historical Legends of Saints, all in 
Sugar in the natural Colours and finely done. 
In the Middle was a Triumph of 6 foot high 
consisting of a Vast Tree, at the foot of 
which lyes asleep the Virgin with Christ in 
her Arms in the prettiest attitude imaginable. 
St Joseph is watching over her, and Angeles 
are hovering over them in the Air... . I 
have seen the Chavalier and his two sons, 
who are to look at the finest Youths I ever 
saw, particularly the youngest; himself has 
the most melancholy face I ever saw, he is 
of a very dun Complexion, and not the least 
in the World like any of the Pictures I have 
seen of him in England. The Electoral 
Prince of Saxony, the King of Poland’s son, 
is here and lives in vast Magnificence. . . . I 
deliver’d your letter to Mr. Sheldon, whom 
I think one of the most agreeable men I ever 
met with, he has been extreamly civil. I 
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likewise deliver’d Miss Cox’s letter to Mr 
Wood, who is an extreamly goodnatured 
agreeable Fellow. We are grown very in- 
timate. He supt with us last night and 
brought with him the Pictures of the Pre- 
tender’s two sons in Miniature; he is 
teaching the youngest to draw. . . . There 
are a good many English here; most of them 
very agreeable, who are all very sociable 
together. So we live very agreeably. Our 
most Particular intimates with whom we 
spend most of our time are Lord Peasly, 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, young Dashwood, Sir 
James’s brother, who lodges in the same 
House with us, Mr Boyle, a relation of Lord 
Orrery’s, young Churchill, the General’s son 
by Mrs Oldfield, and Bertie and his 
Governor; and one young fellow besides, 
who I think the prettiest most agreeable little 
Cur that ever liv’d, if he was not such a 
Jacobite; he is an Acquaintance of Mr 
Perrot’s, and seeing me a writing, I told him 
I was writing to an Acquaintance of Mr 
Perrot’s, upon which he desired me to con- 
vey his Service to him and his wife for his 
health; his name is Sir James Stuart... . 
Lord Gage’s son, Sir Harry Englefield and 
Sir Edmund Phillips are expected here 
every Day.” 


“ April 18, 1739. My Countrymen here 
are so numerous, that my other Studies are 
much embarrassed by these idle tho’ un- 
avoidable Engagements. However here are 
among them some who are agreeable enough 
to pay one for one’s trouble; of this number 
are my Lord Carlisle who is here with his 
Son, Ld Morpeth, Lord Brooke, a very 
pretty lad, Sir Harry Englefield, Sir James 
Stuart, Lord Peasly, Ld John Drummond, 
the Duke of Perth’s Brother, Sir Erasmus 
Philipps, whom I admire besides extreamly 
for one Great Singularity in his Character 
which is his uncommon _ unfashionable 
tenderness and Constancy in Love; his 
history is this. Some years ago he was 
violently in Love; his Father indulg’d him so 
far to enter into a Treaty of Marriage with 
the Lady’s Relations, who taking the advan- 
tage of the young Lovers Violent Passion, 
insisted on such unreasonable terms, that the 
Match broke off. This threw him into such 
a fit of illness as had like to have cost him 
his life, and when he was recover’d he fell 
into such a languishing and deep melancholy 
as insensibly consum’d him; his father see- 
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ing this, immediately went and offer’d any 
terms they would propose or desired, but 
unfortunately too late; for the fatal Nymph 
was inextricably engag’d in the meantime to 
another man to whom she was soon after 
married: this misfortune struck him so 
deeply that he dragg’d about a miserable life 
of Pain and Anguish for some time, which at 
last settled in a Constant pain in his breast, 
This last Symptom has struck close to him 
ever since, tho’ tis some years ago; he came 
abroad for his health—has been at Naples, 
Baiae, Aix, and all to no purpose; for he has 
told me he is never one moment free: there’s 
a Lover in this degenerate age! I look upon 
such a man with more Esteem and reverence 
than King Theodore. There is one Mr Boyle 
here, a near relation of Ld Orrery, of a very 
different Character, but quite agreeable; 
there is likewise young Dashwood, Sir 
James’s brother, who lodges in the same 
house with us, and we in a manner live 
together, who is a goodnatured pretty fellow; 
there is Mr Sheldon, who I admire ex- 
treamly; I appointed to dine with him at his 
Villa in Nero’s Gardens three or four days 
ago along with Sir Harry Englefield and 
Dashwood, but a rascally sore throat (which 
is a Companion, that of late has taken it into 
his head to make me frequent Visits) civilly 
desir’d me to stay at home to entertain and 
treat him with Gargle and flannel instead of 
gadding abroad, so I was pinn’d down to my 
great mortification. There are some of the 
middling sort here, among whom I must beg 
leave to name Mr Cope, Sir Jonathan’s son. 
... The last week in Lent there were some 
functions that employed my Eyes and Ears 
agreeably enough . . . this same Holy Week 
is so sacred to the People here, that a friend 
of mine told me, his Mistress had refused 
him certain favours, of which she had always 
before been very liberal till now; that in his 
distress applying himself both to the Mother 
and the Sister, they also had the cruelty to 
deny him; but that he might not go away in 
absolute despair, they promised him imme- 
diately after 12 o’Clock on Friday night to 
be all three at his Devotion.” 


“To Madam Sheppard, at Mr Blick’s, a 
Painter, at the Golden Key, over against 
Southampton Street, London. 

“Rome Sep 26, 1739. N.S. I go on here 
as well as I can among the Italians; for my 
countrymen here are very thin; Lord Gage’s 
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son (who is a very pretty fellow) and that 
Mirror of Constancy Sir Erasmus Philipps, 
whose History I formerly gave you, are all 
the travelling Englishmen here. . . . About 
once a week we go to the Electoral Prince’s 
Court of Poland, which I think is at Present 
the most agreeable function here; he is 
extreamly obliging to all Strangers, one there 
meets all the best Company in Rome, all the 
fine Ladys, and a most magnificent Table; 
we supt there about ten days ago, and really 
by going there pretty often the Prince is 
grown acquainted with our Faces and seems 
to know us: he talk’d a great deal to us and 
there ensu’d a General Conversation at 
Table, which was with a great deal of free- 
dom and Good nature, and less state than 
one can imagine from such high Characters; 
the Prince drinks to everybody separately, 
and dont join two or three people together; 
and in order to do that he drinks to one, and 
then sips, then to another and sips and 
soforth; he is vastly Good natured, so that 
all the Ladies flock about him, in spite of 
his infirmity, which is being lame. The Night 
Iam speaking of (which was the second time 
of our Supping there) there sat next to us an 
unluckly Irish officer in the King of Naples’ 
Service, with whom we were talking in 
English about the young Princess Albani, 
who sat over against us, a very pretty Black 
Girl of about 18 and remarkably Fine teeth, 
which is a part of beauty not very common 
in this country: the Prince ask’d our Irish 
Neighbour what we said in English, and the 
Rogue had the Malice to tell him with a 
front peculiar to that Island, that we said 
the Princess Vittoria had very fine teeth, 
which set all the Table into a loud laugh, 
and the prince said, so she has indeed: she 
laugh’d and blush’d and was in some little 
Confusion, but however I believe was not 
displeas’d, for she drank to us soon after: 
I own I was almost blown, my friend Gage 
laugh’d it off as well as he could; and when- 
ever we have met her since, she, as well as we, 
is ready to laugh; I own it was something of 
the John Trot to be at all embarass’d, but 
it was so unexpected, that I could not help 
it, however I came off pretty well; which is 
as much as can be expected of an English- 
man at present, for I am sorry to own a sad 
but certain truth, that by means of our 
blessed Administration at home, that Nation 
that once held the Ballance of Europe, and 
claim’d a superior respect from all the world, 
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is now at the lowest ebb of reputation 
among all foreigners. . . . Some English 
Gentlemen about 3 months ago in-order to 
be admitted into some great Ball or Enter- 
tainment at Naples, thought it proper to 
acquaint the Guard they were Strangers and 
Englishmen. English! English! Sayd they 
with great insolence, what Country is that! 
Upon hearing this related Sir James Stuart 
Cry’d out, by G—d, in a little time I believe 
they will blot England out of the Map! 
How extreamly cheap the French hold us I 
myself can testify, having been an Eye- 
witness very lately of as. gross an Affront 
from them to Us, as one Nation can show 
another, which was at a grand Entertain- 
ment given by the Duke of St Aignan the 
French Ambassador here on the 24 of 
August last being St. Louis’ Day; where the 
Pretender was invited, and came, and was 
treated publickly as King of Great Britain 
by the French Ambassador, in presence of 
all the foreign Ministers, who were all there 
and were Eyewitnesses of it; this I saw 
myself. The Pretender sat at the Upper End 
of the Room in an Arm’d Chair with the 
Popes two nieces (who for the Pope’s life are 
always the first Princesses in Rome and take 
place accordingly) one on each side of him 
on Stools, at the right hand of the eldest of 
these Princesses sat the Eldest Son in a 
Chair without Arms, and the other next him; 
all the Ambassadors sat at the Lower End 
of the Room, fronting him, and all the 
Princesses and Women of Quality on each 
side, the men behind them. The French 
Ambassador’s Eldest Son himself waited on 
the Pretender and his Sons bringing them 
Rinfuscios, Iced Creams etc on a Salver, 
with a Napkin in the other hand. There was 
a prodigious fine Cantata on the Occasion 
both Vocal and Instrumental Musick, and a 
most Noble Collation al Italiano, of Rin- 
frescos, Sweetmeats etc. You may easily 
imagine whether I was pleas’d at this, who 
am a Whig as well as an Englishman. I 
could not help reflecting what Oliver Crom- 
well of glorious memory would have done 
if France had treated Charles the 2d. so in 
his Exile. but see! my date is out! . . . The 
pope who is past ninety is so ill that tis 
thought he cant hold out a week; if so we 
shall see a Novelty, which a German Count 
being admitted to an audience with the Pope 
acquainted him he was very desirous to see, 
having seen all the other Curiosities and 
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Functions here. The Pope asking what it 
was, he said, a Sede Vacante.” 


“Feb. 13. 1740. About a month ago 
having a tooth pull’d out and catching cold 
upon it, it immediately brought down such 
a Defluxion of humours upon all that side 
of my face that I could hardly see or move 

. and this accompany’d with such a 
racking Pain in my head that I was almost 
Distracted. . . . I was blooded twice, Purged 
and Blisterd, but all to little purpose, till by 
a strict forbearance of all meat, and every- 
thing appertaining to it, not so much as 
allowing myself a little Chicken Broth I have 
at last in some measure got the better of it. 
. . . The Pope has been dead six days, I 
hope to be able to get out to see his 
Obsequies which begin the day after to- 
morrow, last three days, and the day after 
the Cardinals are shut up in the Conclave in 
two days after which [I shall set out for 
Naples, stay about a fortnight there, from 
thence to Leghorn, Florence, Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, and so home as fast as I 
can which I believe will be in June or July 


next. A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


AKENSIDE, ANNA SEWARD, AND 
COLOUR 


Q@CHOLARLY attention has recently been 
given to the philosophical background 
of Mark Akenside’s The Pleasures of 
Imagination. Differences of opinion exist 
over whether the following lines reveal “a 
consistent. semi-philosophical system in 
which the sublime and the beautiful are 
brought into a close relationship with light 
and colour.” ? 
The third ascent 
Unites this varied symmetry of parts 
With colour’s bland allurement; as the pearl 
Shines in the concave of its azure bed, 
And painted shells indent their speckled wreath. 
I, 452-456. 
According to one point of view, the praise 
of colour in these lines is subsidiary to 
Akenside’s main purpose of showing the 
oneness of pleasures of sense and pleasures 
of mind, with intellectual pleasures serving 
both as a cohesive force uniting the lower 
sensual pleasures and as the highest force in 
*See a review by Herbert Drennon of Miss 
Marjorie Nicolson’s Newton Demands the Muse 
(Princeton, 1946), in “ English Literature, 1660- 
1800: A Current Bibliography,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXVI (April, 1947), p. 130. 
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the hierarchy of pleasures. According to a 
contrary view, Akenside in this passage con- 
sciously intended to stress the importance of 
colour in aesthetic experience. 

The latter view is supported by a passage 
in Book II which serves as a cross reference 
to the above lines. Here Akenside in dis- 
cussing the “more majestic pomp” which 
Truth gives to Beauty, gives a lengthy ex- 
planation of the Newtonian theory of the 
rainbow (possibly suggested by Thomson’s 
“ Spring,” lines 203-212), concluding with a 
description of 

the braid 

Of colours changing from the splendid rose 

To the pale violet’s dejected hue. II, 97-120. 
Mrs. Barbauld, who prefixed a critical essay 
on The Pleasures of Imagination to an 
edition of the poem in 1796, objects to this 
passage on the ground that “ the Newtonian 
theory of the rainbow seems too abstruse 
even for a philosophical Poem; it may be 
doubted whether, if understood, it is of a 
nature to mix well with the pleasure of 
colours; it certainly does not accord well 
with verse.” I have in my possession a copy 
of this edition with annotations by Anna 
Seward. Of this criticism she writes in the 
margin, “ The Poet has not any more happy 
illustration of his theme than the passage in 
question, commencing on the 50th page. It 
cannot be abstruse, since it is perfectly com- 
prehensible. To those who know the 
elements of the Newtonian philosophy it 
charms as a lovely poetic picture of one of 
the most beautiful effects of Light. To the 
intelligent reader, who may not have studied 
that system, it is clearly explanatory and 
delightfully instructive. So far from not 
according well with verse, as Mrs. B. thinks, 
the passage is very harmonious.” 

In the third book of The Pleasures of 
Imagination appears a further passage con- 
nected with the pleasure which the mind re- 
ceives from colour. The passage, an ex- 
tended simile illustrating the difficulty we 


have in deciding whether to assign greater - 


beauty to “nature’s great original” or to 
“ the lively child of art,” has never had a 
thorough explication and deserves quotation 
in full. 
As when a cloud 

Of gathering hail, with limpid crusts of ice 

Enclos’d and obvious to the beaming Sun, 

Collects his large effulgence; straight the 

Heavens 
With equal flames present on either hand 
The radiant visage: Persia stands at gaze, 





iS 


ion 
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Appal’d; and on the brink of Ganges doubts 

The snowy-vested seer, in Mithra’s name, 

To which the fragrance of the South shall burn, 

To which his warbled orisons ascend. 

Ill, 427-435. 
The passage describes a parhelion, defined 
as ““a mock sun, any one of several bright 
spots, often tinged with colour, at the alti- 
tude of the sun.” Just as the worshippers of 
the sun do not know whether to praise the 
sun itself or the parhelion, the critic or the 
viewer of art does not know whether to 
applaud more the original object in nature 
or the artifact. Mrs. Barbauld declares that 
the “simile of the Parhelion is new and 
beautiful,” but Anna Seward says in the 
margin: “not new. Spencer has the same 
simile in his Faerie Queen [word indistin- 
guishable], Book Sth Canto 3d St. 19th—but 
in Akenside’s imitation there is great trans- 
cendence [?] first, by the philosophic truth, 
which, in very harmonious numbers, 
accounts for the Phenomenon. Next, in the 
happiness with which he introduces the 
Persian worship, and lastly in the exquisite 
music of the two closing lines.” 

These passages and these comments, it 
seems to me, provide sufficient evidence that 
Akenside was consciously interested in the 
aesthetic of colour and light. 


A. O. ALDRIDGE. 
University of Maryland. 


THOMSON, ‘ THE SEASONS,’ ON 
PLUMS 


JN his ‘ Autumn,’ 673, Thomson begins a 
catalogue of wall-fruits. It includes 
“the shining plum 


With a fine bluish mist of animals 
Clouded.” 


“Animals” seems to me an odd word in 
the circumstances and hopelessly unpoetical. 
But Thomson left it in the text, which he 
altered with care, putting “shining” for 
“purple” plum. Wasps on plums are 
familiar enough but I have never seen 
anything like the cloud of insects indicated. 
As it is some time since I saw a plum on a 
wall, I consulted an expert on the subject, 
who has kindly given me his views. He has 
seen no such cloud of insects, though an 
aphis is found occasionally. The bloom on 
the plum, he adds, is natural, owes nothing 
to any insect. It looks as if Thomson, 
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notoriously a lazy man, was too busy eating 
to pay much attention to what he saw. 

The notes in the careful Oxford edition, 
1908, give no light on the “ animals.” 


W.H. J. 


SMOLLETT AND THE TRANSLATION 
OF FENELON’S ‘ TELEMACHUS ’ 


IN the bibliography of Tobias Smollett in 

the Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature (II, 523-527), L. F. Norwood 
assigns to Smollett a translation of The 
Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of 
Ulysses by Francois Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fénelon. She further notes that this trans- 
lation was issued twice: London, 2v., 1776; 
Dublin, 2v., 1793. This information needs 
correction. 

Miss Norwood took her data from J. P. 
Anderson’s earlier Bibliography (appended 
to David Hannay, Life of Smollett, London, 
1887). The translation, however, should 
have been immediately suspect. The London 
edition of 1776 appeared five years after the 
death of Smollett. The early biographer 
John Moore (Works of Smollett, London, 
8v., 1797) does not mention it; the more 
careful biographer Robert Anderson (Works 
of Smollett, Edinburgh, 6v., 1796) notes that 
the London edition of 1776 was ascribed to 
Smollett, but makes no further comment 
(ed. cit., 4th ed., I, 110). This, no doubt, was 
the source of J.P. Anderson’s information. 
Another edition may be noted: London, 2v., 
1786, a copy of which is in the New York 
Public Library. 

A careful reading of the 1776 translation 
ascribed to Smollett demonstrates that it is 
actually the translation of John Hawkes- 
worth (17152-1773), whose translation had 
appeared in London, 2v., 1768. For some 
reason (probably the wide renown of 
Smollett as novelist of adventure) Hawkes- 
worth’s translation was issued as Smollett’s, 
and in the reissue even the original dedica- 
tory epistle of Hawkesworth to Lord Shel- 
bourne is retained. In the edition of 1786, 
this dedication is omitted, but the text re- 
mains the same. The Dublin edition we 
have not seen. Hawkesworth is remembered 
as the biographer and editor of Swift 
(Works, London, 12v., 1755). 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 
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A WORD FOR KIRKE WHITE 
I 


(Continued from page 533) 


AGAIN and again this poet’s verses speak 
of music, and remind us that there was 
more of it out of doors in his England than 
in ours. It was an age of flutes, of Aeolian 
harps, of songs in the field, of village bells— 
and bells in cities too. For it was in Not- 
tingham that this young poet wrote the 
charming song which begins: 
When twilight steals along the ground 
And all the bells are ringing round, 
One, two, three, four and five, 
I at my study window sit 
And, wrapt in many a musing fit, 
To bliss am all alive. 

His verse, in general, is well tuned, vowel 
and consonant. He has the instinct for the 
slow cadences, and for the quicker rising 
impulses. 

In his Sonnets he sometimes employs the 
lingering and deep movement to advantage, 
and perhaps in those poems he achieves as 
entire and uninterrupted a poetry as any- 
where. Several of them record his feelings 
in the woods, the shadow over his life then 
becoming one with the shadows overhead, 
the “syllables of woe” within him finding 
their similitude in the tones of the breeze 
and the brook. That To December ex- 
presses his own life by implication; that 
beginning “ As thus oppress’d with many a 
heavy care” and the one addressed to “ Ye 
unseen spirits ” dwell upon his decline and 
extinction. To December, in spite of occa- 
sional elaborateness in phrase, commands 
attention by its imagination and keeps it by 
the strength and deliberate timing of its 
word-music. It is an instance of the single 
poetic impression—continuous and suffi- 
cient, an imaginative epitome: 

Dark-visaged visitor, who comest here 

Clad in thy mournful tunic, to repeat 
Bem glooms and chilling rains enwrap thy 
eet 

The solemn requiem of the dying year; 

Not undelightful to my list’ning ear 

Sound thy dull showers as o’er my wood-land 


seat, 
Dismal and drear, the leafless trees they beat; 
Not undelightful, in their wild career, 
Is the wild music of their howling blasts, 
Sweeping the grove’s long aisle, while sullen 
Time 
Thy stormy mantle o’er his shoulder casts, 
And, rock’d upon his throne, with chant 
sublime 
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Joins the full-pealing dirge, and winter weaves 

Her dark sepuchral wreath of fading leaves. 

When Southey, so willing to turn from his 
own literary toil and encourage the aspirant 
(from Kirke White to the Bronté children), 
received Clifton Grove, he tells us: “The 
poems ... appeared to me to discover 
strong marks of genius. I had shown them 
to two of my friends, than whom no persons 
living better understand what poetry is, nor 
have given better proofs of it; and their 
opinion coincided with my own.” These 
friends can hardly have been other than 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The latter is 
named by Southey when he describes the 
papers of Kirke White sent to Keswick after 
the poet’s death by his brother Neville. 
“These papers (exclusive of the correspond- 
ence) filled a box of considerable size. Mr. 
Coleridge was present when I opened them, 
and was, as well as myself, equally affected 
and astonished at the proofs of industry 
which they displayed.” 

Though neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth 
seems to have left any printed allusion to 
White’s poetry, their opinion may exist in 
more detail among the heaps of manuscript 
which the early nineteenth century still 
transmits to us. Southey, besides editing 
the Remains, and using his great talent for 
concise biography in White’s favour, in- 
cluded the young poet with reverence in his 
Vision of Judgment. The generous eulogy 
by Byron, who perhaps felt a local as well 
as literary sympathy with the poet and who 
at all events would enjoy the moments of 
grandeur and melancholy in the poems, is 
still familiar. It has occurred to me, how- 
ever, that White has some permanent place 
in the story of Romantic poetry for another 
reason. Something of his note is to be caught 
perhaps in a few passages of Keats and 
with more of certainty in Shelley. 


The genius of Keats works in much more 
glowing colours and distillations of experi- 
ence physical and intellectual than White's 
poetry shows, and he was educated for his 
work in a school which was determined to 
treat beauty with gusto and adoration. But 
it is highly improbable that Keats failed to 
look into the Remains, which appeared and 
instantly made a stir while Keats was still a 
very beginner in verse, and (as he says) was 
enraptured with Beattie’s Minstrel and Mrs. 
Tighe’s Psyche. 


It may be that the sonnets of Kirke White 
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made some impression on Keats’s own 
adapting mind. One of them begins: 
Give me a cottage on some Cambrian wild, 
Where far from cities I may spend my days, 
and after a line or two proceeds: 


While on the rock I mark the browsing goat, 
List to the mountain-torrents disiant noise. .. . 
Keats’s early sonnet may be a variation on 
that piece: 
O Solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings: climb with me _ the 
steep— 
Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 
Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 
May seem a span: let me thy vigils keep 
*Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer’s 
swift leap 
tartles the wild bee from the foxglove bell... . 


Keats (in January, 1817) composes a 
sonnet of grave mood and sustained move- 
ment, beginning : 

After dark vapours have oppressed our plains 

For a long dreary season, 
and ending: 
A woodland rivulet—a Poet’s death. 


Here I seem to hear the sonnets of White, 
to which reference has already been made— 
and such verses as these: 

Hold ye your nightly vigils o’er his head, 

And chant a dirge to his reposing shade: 

For he was wont to love your madrigals ; 

And often by the haunted stream that laves 

The dark sequester’d woodland’s inmost caves 

Would sit and listen to the dying falls. 

I would not press these things too far, but 
here and there a little of Kirke White’s verse 
may have given a hint to Keats. The Not- 
tingham poet opens his Ode to Midnight—a 
simple set of stanzas—Season of general 
rest, and the opening of To Autumn natur- 
ally follows in one’s mind. White writes: 

When high romance o’er every wood and stream 

Dark lustre cast. 
and the way is open to Keats’s 

When I behold upon the night’s starr’d face 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

With Shelley the general resemblance to 
White is stronger; Shelley also was an 
assiduous student of the academic sort, and 
found time for astronomy, chemistry, 
ancient and modern history. If White in 
Clifton Grove uses the adjective “ electric” 
because he knows something about it, so 
does Shelley. As for Shelley’s reading of 
and respect for White, conjecture is unneces- 
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sary; when Roger Ingpen deciphered the 
notebook of Shelley’s which went down with 
him in the Mediterranean, and was rescued 
in a much damaged state, he found a draft 
preface for Adonais containing the words, 
“Mr. Southey and Mr. Gifford well know 
what true poetry is; Mr. Southey especially, 
who has edited the Remains of Kirke White, 
knows.” This seems to glance at the past 
when, surely, Southey and Shelley conversed 
together concerning poor Kirke White. 

Though Shelley equally with Keats 
needed no help from any poet in order to be 
a poet, he tells us that all poets are to some 
extent formed by their contemporaries. It 
would not be strange if that exquisite reverie 
Alastor was in part the effect of reading 
the many solitary contemplative fragments 
of White, or if the vast music of the declin- 
ing year in White’s December—the “ full- 
pealing dirge”—were somewhere in the 
depths of the mastery which intoned the Ode 
to the West Wind. In Adonais, while Shelley 
writes 

Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 


Wet with the tears which should adorn the 
ground, 


may we not trace his liking for one of 
White’s fragments? — 


Lo! on the eastern summit, clad in grey, 
Morn like a horseman girt for travel comes, 
And from his tower of mist 
Night’s watchman hurries down. 


Macaulay’s vision of a time when some 
“* New Zealand artist shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s ” had been seen much earlier by 
Shelley, in the dedication of his burlesque 
Peter Bell—and earlier still by White in his 
poem Time. The whole passage in Time is 
curious and must have attracted Shelley. 
The following extracts from it and Shelley’s 
prose make a striking comparison: 


Where now is Britain? . . 
O’er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods Silence; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks along the void. 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bi:tern booming in the weeds (qy. reeds), he 
shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. 


. . . When London shall be an habita- 
tion of bitterns; when St. Paul’s and 
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Westminster Abbey shall stand, shapeless 
and nameless ruins, in the midst of an un- 
peopled marsh; when the piers of Water- 
loo Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets 
of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged 
shadows of their broken arches on the 
solitary stream... 


There is an epithet to which Shelley has 
recourse and which Robert Bridges has 
laughed at: “daedal.” It may not be first 
used, but it is used, by White in the same 
poem Time: 


the daedal world 
Rose from the gulf in loveliness. 


We may roughly date Shelley’s reading of 
Time by the fact that Queen Mab, printed in 
1813, bears traces of it. Here is White’s 
idea of the emptiness of power: 

The warrior’s arm 


Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 
Hush’d is his stormy voice, and quench’d the 


blaze 
Of his red eye-ball.—Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth—To-day—’tis what? 
The meteor of the night of distant years, 
That flash’d unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld, 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies. 


Shelley arrays his thoughts on the same 
theme in much the same terms of fancy: 
Ay! today 
Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow comes! 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past; that gaze, a transient flash 
On Shich the midnight closed, and on that arm 
The worm has made his meal. 


To have provided a few thoughts, a phrase 
or two for such a miscellaneous essay as 
Queen Mab is not an astonishing success, 
when we think of the many and varied 
sources of Shelley’s poems; but perhaps the 
gentle presence of White’s poetical person- 
ality in Shelley’s mind when he was compos- 
ing Prometheus Unbound would be a special 
honour. That manner of pastoral impression 
which White shows fully in To Contempla- 
tion must, I think, be quietly sounding on 
in Shelley’s feeling while he writes the 
Chorus: 

In the atmosphere we breathe, 
As buds grow red when the snow-storms flee, 
From the Spring gathering up beneath, 

Whose mild winds shake the elder brake, 

And the wandering herdsmen know 

That the white-thorn soon will blow... . 


Quickly after, Shelley gives to Asia a speech 
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with a lovely welcome to Spring in it; and 
there too it may be that the boyish White 
has the luck to assist a great poetic sym- 
phony. 
“Thou hast descended, 
Cradled in tempests; thou dost wake, O Spring 
O child of many winds! 


Beyond the voice there seems to sing White’s 
once popular To an Early Primrose: 
Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 


Was nursed in, whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. .. . 


In respect of literature, it could be wished 
that Kirke White had found his way to 
London and fallen in with men who knew 
what poetry is and demands of its makers, 
He might have written less devotionally then, 
but surely he would have had more subject 
matter and more vivacity. His enthusiasm 
for Sir Philip Sidney and Browne of Tavi- 
stock, as well as the Lake Poets, shows that 
he was ready to learn from men like Lamb 
and Hazlitt, if he had been lucky enough to 
join their evenings of original conversation 
and discussion. White’s inherent powers as 
a poet were fresh and strong enough to be 
subjected to the eager air of such intellectual 
company. He needed to be shown how 
selective poetry is, how it calls for concen- 
tration, and the deep exploration of the 
writer’s mind, heart and poetic armoury. 

But, however that might have been, White 
died at one-and-twenty, and the chances are 
against a man’s producing deeply considered 
poems before that age. His danger was 
sermonizing, and that meant also secluding 
himself from real life and therefore restrict- 
ing his imagery and his topics. In spite of 
this bias, his natural poetry is delicate, and 
comes into the concourse of English verse 
collections with a touch of early spring, the 
primrose and the hawthorn and the rain- 
drops on the twinkling rippling river; then, 
too, it has the charm of the moonlight on the 
leaves at the cottage window, and the night 
breeze coming with an immortal sigh from 
the farther trees. ‘The still night’s un- 
clouded saint” has had many poets in Eng- 
land, including the greatest—but Kirke 
White found one or two of the sweetest 
melodies for her worship. In his degree, 
and in this direction particularly, he was a 
prelude-singer to Shelley. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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Queries 





ROBERT PARKYN MANUSCRIPT.—I 

am investigating the works, hitherto 
mostly unpublished, of Robert Parkyn, 
curate of Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster, 
c. 1541-1570. Three of his MS. books, each 
containing a miscellany of prose and verse, 
have been located and studied. From one 
of them a new prayer of Sir Thomas More 
and an original chronicle of the Reformation 
have been extracted and printed. 

A fourth MS., a metrical life of Christ, 
written (1548-1554) in seven-lined stanzas 
and amounting to some 10,000 lines, has so 
far eluded my search and I should be most 
grateful for any information on its recent 
history. I have traced it through the collec- 
tions of Thoresby, Heber and Phillipps. In 
March 1895 it was sold for £62 by Sotheby’s 
to H. S. Nichols, the bookseller of 62a 
Piccadilly. Nichols’ stock was sold, again at 
Sotheby’s, on 2 April, 1900, and the Parkyn 
MS. (lot 763) is noted as bought by 
‘Edwards’ for £1. The well-known London 
booksellers of this last name may here be 
intended, but they have no records so early. 
The MS. is almost certainly in existence and 
should throw interesting light on the archaic 
provincial culture of mid-Tudor England. 


Keble College, Oxford. 4: G- DIcKENs. 


OHN DONNE’S SEALS.—Amongst the 
many curious and sombre and elaborate 
preparations that Donne made to provide 
the most authentic metaphysical shudder in 
his death was the seal he had designed, as 
Walton tells us, of “ Christ Crucified on the 
Cross; his varying no otherwise, than to 
affix him not to a cross but to an anchor— 
the emblem of Hope.” This emblematic 
figure of Christ was “ engraven very small 
in helitropium stones, and set in gold.” He 
sent this seal to many of his friends, includ- 
ing Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Hall, Dr. Henry 
King; and the one to George Herbert was 
accompanied with a poem explaining the 
origin of the idea of this emblem. 

Are any of these seals extant to-day? In 
1807 an anonymous correspondent in Gent. 
Mag. (Ixxvii. 313) had described the seal 
which was then in the possession of a friend 
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to whom it had descended, and by tradition 
was the one that Donne had presented to 
George Herbert. Izaak Walton’s seal had 
passed by inheritance into the family of 
Hawkins and therefrom by marriage to the 
Merewether family of Devizes. T. E. 
Tomlins, the antiquary, had noted in 1852 
that this memorable ring was still preserved 
in the family of Henry Alworth Merewether, 
Sergeant-at-Law, recorder of Reading. I 
hope some reader may be able to tell us the 
whereabouts of these rings to-day. 


Merton College, Oxford. I. Husain. 


PORTEOUS FAMILY, LANDOWNERS 

IN DALKEITH.—I seek genealogical 
data regarding this family, landowners in 
Dalkeith, East Lothian, and particularly of 
Robert Porteous, who flourished between 
1550 and 1640. 

I desire the names of his wife and children. 
Had he a daughter Helen, who was married 
to Harry Broun (a son of George Broun, of 
Colstoun, and his wife Janet Hoppringle); 
or a sister who became Harry Broun’s wife? 

Robert Porteous was alive in 1638, and 
was a witness to a sasine of land in Dalkeith, 
in favour of the Rev. Richard Broun, in 
March of that year. 

Any information will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY.—It is 

customary to represent a Cardinal’s 
Hat with thirty tassels, an Archbishop’s with 
twenty and a Bishop’s with ten. What is the 
authority for this? 

At what date did it become usual for the 
arms of Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
to be surmounted by this purely symbolic 
Hat instead of the Mitre? 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


B4PTIST MEETING-HOUSES _ (17th 

CENTURY).—St. Mary Street Chapel, 
Taunton (now Unitarian), was originally 
a Baptist foundation, built 1721. The church 
was founded in 1646. It is a comparatively 
ornate building in the meeting-house style. I 
should like information of other Baptist 
meeting-houses of the period of which the 
architecture is relatively ornate, and any 
indication whether this feature, not very 
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common among Baptists, was due in par- 
ticular cases to the social standing and 
financial resources of the particular congre- 
gation. F. H. A. M. 


GOVAERT CAMPHAUSEN (or KAMP- 
HAUSEN.—In ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
4 March, 1871, T. S. A. writes from Lindoxe 
Abbey, Newburgh-on-Tay: “I have an old 
painting signed, on a painted tablet (part of 
the picture), G. Camphausen, Stockholm,” 
and asks for information about this artist. 
The present query asks for the present 
whereabouts of the picture. G,. A. D.-W. 


OHN FLAXMAN.—Allan Cunningham 

describes many sketch-books and private 

designs of John Flaxman. Are these still in 
existence? E. B. 


REDERICK, DUKE OF YORK.—After 
the death of the Duke of York (1763- 
1827) a “posthumous letter” reputed to 
have been written by him was published. 
The D.N.B. describes this letter as a fraud. 
What is the authority for this assertion, and 

what was the origin of the letter? 

A. H. Burne. 


"THOMAS MEDWIN.—Is his grave in 
Horsham churchyard, or where? 

And where are his MS. notebooks (for 
whoever reads his recollections of Byron and 
Shelley perceives that he had made many 
notes in the manner of Boswell)? 

Medwin died at his brother’s home, in 
Carfax, Horsham, 1869. His brother, Pilfold 
Medwin, lived on, and told tales of Shelley 
and his family—is nothing recorded of 
Pilfold and his talk? 

And, for Sussex readers, is there nobody 
now to represent Sir Timothy Shelley’s 
steward Lucas and his butler Laker? 

E. B. 


(GOETHE, AND ALATIN QUOTATION. 
—Goethe, in his “ Meteore des literari- 
schen Himmels” (1817), forming part of 
‘Zur Naturwissenschaft im Allgemeinen,’ 
discusses how certain thoughts may be “ in 
the air” at a given time, and quotes the 
following: 
Immanet aér sicut anima communis, quae 
omnibus praesto est, et qua omnes com- 
municant invicem. Quapropter multi 
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sagaces spiritus ardentes subito ex aére 
persentiscunt, quod cogitat alter homo. 
Can any of your readers give me the source, 
or supply earlier discussions of the simul- 
taneity of thought or discovery? 
L. L. Wuyte. 


(CONTESSA DI CASTIGLIONE.—Con- 

siderable mystery surrounds the death 
and burial of this celebrated Italian beauty 
at Napoléon III’s court. It is known that she 
arrived in Paris in 1856 and was an imme- 
diate success at the French Court; but she 
later fell into disfavour and was no longer 
accepted at the Tuileries. She died on 
28 November, 1899, in a small flat at 14 Rue 
Cambon, Paris. M. Frédéric Loliée (The 
Romance of a Favourite, p. 269) claimed 
to have found her tomb, with the utmost 
difficulty, “in the wooded portion” at Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery. But a recent exhaustive 
search failed to locate either the tomb or an 
entry in the Burial Registers. The Registers 
were searched for her maiden name, 
Oldoini, in addition to Castiglione. Where 
was Mme. di Castiglione actually buried? It 
seems more than probable that she acted as 
an Italian spy in Paris; but that was forty 
years before her death, and would hardly 
give an excuse for a mysterious secret burial. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


OLLIFFE FAMILY (LORDS HYL- 
TON).—Did a grand-daughter of the Ist 
or 2nd Lord Hylton marry a Mr. Reid? Any 
information would be esteemed. 
“Dum Spiro SPERO.” 


ICKLING FAMILY.—In 1836 Henry 
Jickling (1800-1873), barrister, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, emigrated to South Australia. 
He returned to England in 1862, and died 
at Jersey on 19 September, 1873. I should 
be grateful if any reader could give me any 
information about him or his family. In 
1863 his brother, the Rev. Francis Jickling, 
was living at Donisthorpe, near Ashley, in 
Leicestershire. R. M. Hacue. 


Crown Solicitor’s Office, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


q VERY.’—Can anyone tell me who said to 
his students, or wrote in a book, 

‘Never say very except when you say not 

very’? V. H. CoLins. 
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Replies 





A WOMAN WITH A MALE CHRIS- 

TIAN NAME (cxciii. 216, 326, 416).— 
This correspondence has only just come to 
my notice. The use of masculine names for 
women was very common in the Middle 
Ages owing to the custom of putting a child 
under the patronage of the saint on whose 
day it was born or to whom the parents or 
sponsors owed special devotion. In French 
the formation of feminine forms was per- 
fectly easy and these became, and still are, 
common in France. In English, owing to the 
lack of a feminine suffix, this could not be 
done, and the masculine name was used 
unaltered, though the prevalence of the 
custom is largely masked by the fact that the 
majority of records are in Latin with mascu- 
line or feminine forms of names according 
to the sex of the bearer. Among the names 
commonly used in this way were Alexander, 
Aubrey, Basil, Denis, Eustace, Gilbert, Giles, 
Hilary, James, Laurence, Nicholas, Philip, 
Reynold, Simon and (later) Francis. When 
the custom of naming after saints went out 
of use, the use of men’s names for women 
was also generally abandoned except for a 
few, such as Frances, which had firmly 
established themselves and acquired a 
differentiating spelling. 

Some of the names adduced by your 
correspondents do not in fact fall properly 
into this category. Julian or Gillian were 
the usual Middle English forms of Juliana, 
the name of a favourite saint. By the 17th 
century this was forgotten and they were 
treated as separate names, and Julian fell 
out of use, being replaced by the Latinized 
form Juliana. The case of Evelyn and 
Sidney is somewhat complicated, and diffi- 
cult to explain in a small space, but roughly 
speaking, the feminine names are the original 
ones, which in due course gave rise to 
surnames, and these in turn became used as 
masculine Christian names. The name 
Jasper has nothing to do with the stone: 
itis the English form of Gaspar or Caspar, 
the traditional name of one of the Magi. 


E. G. WITHYCOMBE. 


(cxciii. 416)—The name was Gay, not 
Gary. A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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ORE ‘NOUNS OF MULTITUDE OR 

ASSOCIATION ’ (cxciii. 433, 503).— 

The following examples of group termin- 

ology serve to enlarge Mr. Spielmann’s 
collection: 


A Sleuth of Bears 
Yard Deer 
Sounder Hogs 

An Exultation Larks 


In addition, the nouns pod and shoal are 
used in referring to more than one species: 
the former to seals and whales; the latter to 
porpoises and fish. Whales also congregate 
in a gam, whence the colloquial use of the 
word (U.S.), to mean a social gathering, 
originally nautical. 

The term stand may be applied to bees; 
brood, to grouse; troop, to monkeys; flight, 
to swallows; bevy, to larks or roe; and herd, 
to elephants, swine, or wrens. 

Variants occur—siege’ for sedge (of 
herons), and ‘ nide’ for nye (of pheasant). 

The whole formal vocabulary is apparently 
being simplified, in America at least, to 
‘ flock,’ ‘ gang,’ and ‘ herd.’ Even drove and 
shoal are vanishing. One begins to suspect 
that the only such word with a future is 
* outfit.’ 

Yale University, 

New Haven. 


GROVER SMITH. 


BBREVIATIONS INDICATING A 
PLURAL NUMBER (sv. ‘Britt,’ 
cxciii. 456).—These apparently originated in 
Roman inscriptions of the Imperial period. 
They were used almost exclusively for 
persons, and in fact for a limited range of 
official names and titles. The usage was that 
when an abbreviation ended with a con- 
sonant, or was a single consonant, that letter 
was written as many times as there were 
persons to be indicated. Thus Cos=consul, 
Coss=consuls, AUG=Augustus, AUGG= 
Augusti (duo), DDD.NNN=Domini Nostri 
(tres). It is generally held that the system 
began in Rome and spread to the provinces 
during the second century A.D. Mommsen 
thought it had been invented by gram- 
marians in Africa and had spread thence 
over the Roman world. The practice of 
denoting the plural of things in this way, 
e.g. A. SS = Acta Sanctorum, LL.D., etc. 
is probably not older than the Renaissance, 
if as old, and was introduced by modern 
Latinists with an imperfect appreciation of 
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the ancient restrictions on the use. At West- 
minster the usage has been introduced into 
English, where Town boys, King’s Scholars 
and Old Westminsters are abbreviated as 
T.BB., K.SS., and O.WW. D. M. Low. 


APPENDICITIS (cxciii. 480).—The history 

of the operative treatment of appen- 
dicitis can be carried back far beyond the 
time of Sir Frederick Treves. The first 
recorded case of localised appendicitis in 
which an operation was performed was 
reported by a French surgeon, Mestivier, 
in 1759. Laurence Heister, the celebrated 
German surgeon, gave a very accurate 
account of the pathological findings in a 
case of appendicitis in 1718. His observa- 
tions were made when he was dissecting the 
body of a malefactor in the public ana- 
tomical theatre at Altdorff. The first case of 
appendicitis reported in English, and the first 
in which perforation was recognised as the 
cause of death, was by James Parkinson, in 
1812. The earliest recorded successful 
operation for appendicitis with spreading 
peritonitis was performed by Henry Han- 
cock, of Charing Cross Hospital, in 1848. 
Willard Parker, of Francistown, New York, 
was the first American to operate for appen- 
dicitis—in 1864. One of the most out- 
standing landmarks in the history of the 
disease is Reginald Heber Fitz’s paper of 
1886 on “ Perforating inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix, with special reference 
to its early diagnosis and treatment,” Fitz 
invented the term “appendicitis” and 
recommended removal of the appendix— 
earlier operators had only attempted incision 
and drainage. In the same year (1886) 
Rudolph Krénlein recorded the first case 
of removal of a perforated appendix (appen- 
dicectomy), and in 1887 T. G. Morton, of 
Philadelphia, performed the first deliberate 
appendicectomy in a case correctly diagnosed 
before operation. Sir Frederick Treves was 
operating for appendicitis as early as 1888. 
Detailed accounts of the history of appen- 
dicitis are given by Mr. V. Zachary Cope 
in his “Pioneers in Acute Abdominal 
Surgery ” (1939) and by Dr. W. R. Bett in 
his “ A Short History of Some Common 
Diseases ” (1934). Both books are published 
by the Oxford University Press. 

W. J. BisHop. 


Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 
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"THE MILTON WINDOW AT ST. MAR. 

GARET’S CHURCH (cxciii. 480)—] 
have in my possession a book that contains 
the sermon preached by Archdeacon Farrar, 
It is entitled The Story of the Memorial 


. Fountain to Shakspeare at Stratford-upon- 


Avon. Also Accounts of the Herbert and 
Cowper Window, Westminster Abbey, the 
Milton Window, St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. ... Edited by L. Clarke 
Davis, privately printed at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, in 1890. Wo. KENT 


WATKINS FAMILY OF _  PAPER- 

MAKERS (cxciii. 501).—In his refer- 
ence to “The Bank of England from 
Within,” Mr. Waterston does not quote my 
words on p. 124 correctly. My statement 
was: “ The paper used for Bank Notes had 
been made by Rice Watkins and by Thomas 
Napper, his successor, at Sutton Mills” 
from 1697 to 1724. The name of Rice 
Watkins does not appear in the Bank records 
after July 1702, but as there is no reference 
to his death in those records it appears 
probable that he disposed of his interest in 
Sutton Mills to Thomas Napper about that 


date. W. Marston Acres. 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


AN AUSTRALIAN NOVEL (cxciii. 414). 
—This novel, in which the hero John 
had the nickname of “ Thunderbolt,” was 
‘John Webb’s End: Australian Bush Life,’ 
by Francis Adams, 1891. 
Mitchell Library, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


H. SHERRIL. 


F,PMUND GIBSON, 1669-1748 (cxciii. 
501).—Lot 1837 in the sale at Lowther 
Castle on April 29, 1847, was described as 
follows : 
English School. Portrait of Gibson, 
Bishop of London, in black and white 
gown with white bands, 29 in. by 55 in. 
It was sold for 8 guineas to the Rev. W. H. 
Cormack, vicar of Bampton, Westmorland, 
where Gibson was born. The portrait is 


now in the church. CG Roy HupLEsTON. 
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The Library 


EERIE TO 


APHRODITE: THE ‘ HOMERIC’ HYMN 
TO APHRODITE AND THE PERVI- 
GILIUM VENERIS. Translated into 
English verse by F. L. Lucas. C. U. P. 
6s. 6d. 

. LUCAS will not resent it if one 
poetry-lover writes of his translations 
not for their scholarship but for their poetry. 

By a happy chance the publishers have filled 

the back of the jacket with an advertisement 

of Mr. Lucas’s “Ten Victorian Poets: 

Studies of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 

Clough, Patmore, Rossetti, Christina Ros- 

sett, Swinburne, Morris, Hardy.” Perhaps 

because the English verse of the Greek poem 
reminded us of Morris, his name and those 
of his nine compeers suggested that just these 
poets should be the assessors of the two 

Greek and Latin poems and of their English 

translator. To two only of the ten (we 

thought) would these poems seem alien—to 

Clough, with his over-anxious morality; to 

Christina, with her noble reticence. Arnold: 





what would he have said of the Hymn to 


Aphrodite? In his essay on pagan and 
medieval religious sentiment he discusses 
Theocritus’ hymn to Aphrodite, and says: 
“When such is Greek poetry of the decad- 
ence, what must be the Greek poetry of the 
prime?” He dates the Theocritan hymn 
somewhere about 280 years before the 
Christian era. Mr. Lucas dates the 
“Homeric” hymn “ perhaps as old as the 
eighth century,” so that it might have 
answered Arnold’s question for him, and 
provoked others. He speaks of the poetry 
of the life of the senses and adds “ the life 
of the senses has its deep poetry.” Let us 
fasten on this, and ask if the Hymn and the 
Pervigilium are deep poetry. Their lovely 
poetry is at least deep enough to offer itself 
to the intellect. Let us summon Patmore, 
who in “ The Angel in the House” adapts 
the refrain of the Pervigilium: 

Each thing joins in spring’s refrain: 

Let those love now who never loved; 

Let those who have loved, love again. 


In a cluster of English poems where Mr. 
Lucas’s two translations would be the centre, 
Patmore would be represented by his hymn, 
‘St. Valentine’s Day”: his spiritual, intel- 
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lectual consideration of the natural and 
innocent life of the senses. What from Mr. 
Lucas’s other poets? He himself suggests 
Tennyson’s “ Tithonus”? And Browning? 
What else than “ Pan and Luna”? One 
may not love Swinburne, but who could be 
unjust to him when Mr. Lucas picks out 
eleven perfect lines from his hymn, to 
Proserpine? Hardy was natural and inno- 
cent, but unhappy, and perhaps never sang 
“the passionate and just delights of the 
body ” (Rossetti’s phrase). 

Mr. Lucas has once already increased his 
Eight Victorian Poets to Ten. He should 
add yet another: Meredith, who said: 
“* Love cannot be too spiritual or too sensual 
for me”—who forced into verse the vital 
choice: 

Or shall we run with Artemis 

Or yield the breast to Aphrodite? 

Both are mighty, 

Both give bliss. 

Each can torture if derided, 

Each claims worship undivided, 
and then spoke for each in turn, for the 
Huntress the easier poetry, for the Persuader, 
at much greater length, the more difficult 
thought, difficult as Meredith can be, and, 
every here and there, as magical as any poet, 
as lovely as the “ Homeric” hymn, as the 
Pervigilium Veneris. Yes, we want Eleven 
Victorian Poets from Mr. Lucas. 


MEDIEVAL LINCO N. By J. W. F. Hill, 
M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 42s. net). 


QUR medieval towns have always been 

tributaries, in varying degree, to the 
mainstream of English history, and few of 
them can have a higher place in that respect 
than has Lincoln. Such a statement is well 
substantiated by this very impressive book 
which Mr. Hill has at last been able to com- 
plete after twenty years, many of them so 
very difficult in every way. His work has 
been done in the midst of a very busy life, 
not only as a Lincoln solicitor but as a 
prominent member of the City Council, and 
in other ways, and he has brought all his 
legal and historical training to bear on his 
exploration of the vast field of documentary 
research which lay open to him, most of it 
even at his very door. In this work he has 
been helped, in various ways, by a host of 
friends, all of them highly capable from 
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one point of view or another, and to all of 
whom he expresses his gratitude. 

Anyone at all acquainted with Lincoln and 
its history will recall the names of earlier 
and able enthusiasts therein, and particu- 
larly the fine work of the late Canon C. W. 
Foster, a friend of Mr. Hill’s, to whose 
memory he pays a great tribute. Added to 
all this there was and is that remarkable 
“* Catalogue of the Royal Charters and other 
Documents . . . belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Lincoln,” which Dr. Walter de Gray 
Birch made, and published in 1906, as the 
result of his untiring work in their Muni- 
ment Room. Anyone who has ever had the 
privilege of entering that room will realize, 
if only a little, what a task lay before 
Mr. Hill, and it can be readily understood 
that he had great difficulty, as he infers, in 
the mental and material arrangement of all 
the information so readily at his disposal, 
and of which this book was to be the out- 
come. 

“Tt is a fascinating experience to live, as 
it were, in the past and present at the same 
time and in the same sphere, and for me,” 
says Mr. Hill, “ there can be no more con- 
vincing proof of the continuity of history 
and its value in the understanding of affairs.” 

This book gets well into its stride from 
the outset, and when the particularly fas- 
cinating chapters on the medieval city are 
reached, one has already begun to feel very 
much at home in old Lincoln. In this section 
there is the already anticipated chapter on 
the Jews in Lincolnshire generally, and in 
Lincoln in particular, the earliest known 
local reference to them being in the year 
1159. In the course of this chapter, all too 
brief perforce, one proceeds eagerly to read 
what Mr. Hills has to say about that historic 
discovery, in 1202, of a little boy’s body 
found outside the city walls, a fact which 
created intense suspicion against the Jews, 
all this inevitably leading up to a charge of 
ritual murder, of which there had already 
been earlier cases, both in this country and 
in France. 

The Lincoln case, as is to be expected, is 
dealt with very concisely, as also are other 
aspects of it, and of course there is much to 
say about the relics of this little boy, this 
little St. Hugh of Lincoln—which were en- 
tombed in the great cathedral, and helped to 
make it such a popular place of pilgrimage 
until the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
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About this time the cult began to die down, 
and the veneration of the relics gradually 
became a thing of the past. In 1791 the 
tomb, after being forgotten for many years, 
was opened, and its contents duly described, 

Mr. Hill’s illustrations are excellent, and 
in the preparation of the various maps par- 
ticular care has been taken, with intent to 
show—as is emphasized—the development 
of the early town, place-name distribution, 
the town-fields and other matters. The story 
ends, to all intents and purposes, at 1500, 
but it is indeed good to learn that the author 
hopes eventually to bring his work up to the 
present times, and thus to add such an im- 
portant help in fully appreciating the ability 
and energy of those who made medieval 
Lincoln. 

The name of the unwearying compiler of 
the invaluable index—an index alone con- 
sisting of seventy-eight pages, and in these 
austere days, too!—is not given. Perhaps 
if it were it would reveal Mr. Hill himself, 
who would thus put us under an even deeper 
debt of gratitude. For, in short, this is a 
great book, finely produced in every respect, 
bound in lusty Lincoln green, and thus a 
publication entirely worthy of its subject; 
and the advancement of municipal history. 





CORRIGENDA 


Page 487, col. 2, line 21, for dipeis read 
clipeis. 

line 42, for armoroum read armorum. 

Page 491, col. 1, 1. 14 from foot, for John 
II read John III. 

Page 504 (‘ Lola Montez’), for cxcii. 304, 
351 read cxciii. 304, 350. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu- 
tion in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


For classified articles see Books Recently Published, Christian Names, Churches, 
Families, Heraldry, Periodicals, Phrases, Proverbs, Quotations, Societies, 
Songs, Surnames, Theatres, Words 


A 


Abbreviations: Jno., 64, 195; N.P., 454; 
plural words, 456, 569. 

Abingdon headmaster, An, 42 

Adams, Francis, 570 

Michael, 435 

Adeste fideles, 88 

Advowson, A Bedfordshire, 452 

Aelle, the first Bretwalda, 542 

Aeschylus, 373 

Akenside and colour, 562 

Albany, Countess of (1753-1824), 15 

Albestroff, Countess of, 27, 305 

Alexander the Great, 549 

Alfred (King): statues, 19, 216 

‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 127, 299 

Alleyn, Edward, 164 

Andrews, H. C., 45, 65 

Angell Millions, The, 60, 129, 214 

Animals buried in churchyards, 151, 217, 
351, 460. 

Aphrodite, ‘Homeric ’ Hymn to, 571 

Appendicitis, 480, 570 

Apsley, Sir Allen, 135 

Apsley, MSS., 435 

Arabian horses, 171 

Aram, Robert, 304 

Ariosto, 388, 482 

Armstrong, Archibald, 214 

Army divisional signs, 372 

Arnold (Sir E.) and Whitman, 366 

Amold (M.) and Charlotte Bronté, 453; 
“ Rugby Chapel,” 453 

Art colours, 436 

Arthur and Octa, 508 

Ashton, Robert, 208 

Audley End: archives, 1 

Austen (Jane): and ‘The School of 
Jealousy,’ 61; ‘The Travelled Man,’ 61; 
H. B. Wither, 477 

Australian genealogy, 265, 440; Hermann 
Melville, 188; novel, 414, 570; poets, 153 

Awdrey, J. Dea, 283, 326 

Ayesha, 369, 438 





Bacon (Lord), and proverbs, 150 

Bacon (Sir Nicholas), 545 

Baker, Daniel Thompson, 192 

Bandmasters’ burial places, 479 

Baptism by midwife, 335-6, 457 

Baptist meeting-houses (17th cent.), 567 

Baptists, Seventh Day, 228-9, 247, 274 

Barabbas: Shakespeare and Marlowe, 165 

Barbados, Slavery in, 551 

Barbarossa, 455 

Barbauld (Anna) and Akenside, 562 

Barker, Thomas (1769-1847), 456 

Barnaby, Drunken, 391 

Barry, Spranger, 432 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 339 

Basque studies, 287 

Bath: Theatrical Performances, 38 

Bayley, T. H., 553 

Walter, 110 

Beauchamp (T.), Earl of Warwick, 465 

Bedford, Lucy, Countess of, 70 

Bedfordshire advowson, A, 452 

Bee-keepers’ proverb, 20 

Belchier, Note Book, 202 

Bell, Sir Robert, 515 

Bellott—Mountjoy case, 140 

* Bell’s Grey Arabian,’ 171 

Bells rung on special occasions, 389 

Bengal Army officers, 241, 368 

Benoit de St. Maure, 42, 130 

Benyowski, Baron, 9 

Beowulf, 373 

Besant (Sir W.): ‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,’ 276 

Bigge, John Thomas, 435, 460 

Bilcliffe, R., 215 

g Biographical History * (c. 1808), 435 

Birds and the Blessed Virgin, 388 

Black, W. H., 228, 247, 274, 519 

Black Rod: Gentlemen Ushers, 96 

Blair (Hugh) and Smollett, 295 

Blake (W.): and Boswell’s ‘Johnson, 7; 
hour of birth, 7; ‘ minute particulars,’ 7; 
parentage, 296; his theology, 395; W. B. 
Yeats and, 522 
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Blanche of Lancaster, 3 
Blenheim Palace, 367 
Bloxham, J. R., 109 


Blues, Eton and Cambridge, 63 
Bluett, W. J. G., 19, 215, 326 


Board of Brothers, 192 
Bobbin, Tim, 502 
Boethius, Blanco White and, 151 


Boileau: two quotations, 175 


Bonington, R. P., 18 


Bonstetten, C. V. de, 169 
Book plate of Lord Lauderdale, 177 


Books recently published: 

Alumni Cantabrigienses, 187 

American Fiction, 1774-1850, A_ biblio- 
graphy, 418 

Andrew (S.O.): Postscript on Beowulf, 373 

Andrews (V.C.): Hertford Castle, 65 

Antrobus Deeds, 89, 242 

Ashley (R.): Of Honour, 220 

Australian Poets, 153 

Beckwith (F.): Yorkshire 
Fiction, 44 

Beroul: Le Roman de Tristran, 131 

Binfield (R. D.): Olympic Games, 24 

Boas (F. S.): Ovid and the Elizabethans, 
484 

Bridgewater (H.): The Grotto, 484 

Brooks (D.): Richmond in Yorkshire, 330 

Bryant (A.): Samuel Pepys, 44 

Brittain (F.): A. Quiller-Couch, 44 

~~ (E. M.): The Myth of the Magus, 
1 

Campbell (K.): Beau Brummel, 285 

Cooper (L.): R. L. Stevenson, 87 

Cox (J. S.): Ilchester Monography, 310 

Cranage (D. H. S.): Cathedrals, 527 

Croft-Cooke (R.): Rudyard Kipling, 418 

Davies (J. G.): Theology of Blake, 395 

Earp (F. R.): Style of Aeschylus, 373 

— (R. B.): Railways to Cambridge, 

Gayre’s Booke, Vol. 1, 506, 529 

Gonville and Caius College, biographical 
history, 375, 437 

Graves (R.): The White Goddess, 439 

Heltzel (V. B.): Fair Rosamond, 69 

Hill (J. W. F.): Medieval Lincoln, 571 

Hinkley (L. L.): The Brontés, 285 

Hodson (V. C. P.): Officers of the Bengal 
Army, 241, 368 


Historical 





Holmstrom (J. E.): How to take Notes, 67 


Horton-Smith (L. G. H.): the Bayley 
Family, 110; Lumley Family, 544; Say 
Family, 198, 516 

Hyde (H. M.): John Law, 285 

Iremonger (F. A.): William Temple, 395 

Italian Short Stories, 220 

Jefferies (R.): various, 485 

Jenkins (E.): Henry Fielding, 65 

— (L. A. S.): Virgil’s Georgics (tr.), 


Kain (R. M.): Joyce’s ‘ Ulysses,’ 154 

Knowles (D.): Medieval Studies, 23 

Knowles (D.): The Religious Orders in 
England, 505 

oe le Wordsworth’s View of Nature, 


Lee (D. W.): Functional Change in Early 
English, 329 

Lockhart (J. G.): John Bull to Lord 
Byron, 131 

Looker (S. J.): W. H. Hudson, 66 

Lucas “~ Ancient Egyptian Materials, 

1 
(F. L.): Aphrodite, 571 
McNeile (R. F.): Christianity in Fenland, 


396 
Marlow (Louis): Sackville of Drayton, 
528 


Mary of France: The Lays, 308 

Messent (C. J. W.): Old Door Knockers 
of Norwich, 462 

Meynell (Alice): Prose and Poetry, 21 

Middleton (R. W.): Newman and 
Bloxam, 109 

Modern Reading: 88, 286 

Nicoll (A.): Shakespeare Survey I, 308 

Opie (I. and P.): ‘I Saw Esau,’ 11 

Pindar: Odes, translated, 21 

Rankins (W.): Seven Satires (1598), 461 

Raven (C. E.): English Naturalists, 155 

Seznec (J.): La Survivance d. Dieux 
antiques, 351 

Smail (H.): Coaching Times, 396 

— (Dom J.): ‘The Adeste Fideles, 
8 


Tarn (W. W.): Alexander the Great, 549 
Turnbull (G. H.): Hartlib, Dury and 
Comenius, 132 : 
Tuve (R.): Elizabethan and Metaphysical 

Imagery, 484 
ber (John): Sufferings of the Clergy, 
1 
Wand (J. W. C.): The Anglican Com- 
munion, 527 
Williams (C.): Essays presented to, 133 
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Wilson (J. Dover): Macbeth, 43 
Winnington-Ingram (R. D.): 
and Dionysus, 373 

Wordsworth: Works, Vol. IV, 263 

Books, unidentified English, 17, 172 

Borough Officer, 262 

Borrow (G.) on English gypsies, 324, 413 

Bothwell, Francis, 205, 338 

Boyle, Mr., a relation of Lord Orrery, 560 

Brampton (Lord), his first wife, 479 

Bretwalda, the first, 509, 542 

Bristol, Frederick William, first Marquis of, 
129 

Bristol, Hotels, 61, 129 

Britain, The ‘ Island ’ of, 35 

Britons, the, 291 

‘Britt,’ on coins, 456 


Euripides 


‘Brontés, the, 285, 453 


Brothers, Board of, 192 
Bronze coin designers, 261, 328 
Brooke, Lord, 559 
Browning (R.): a poem by, 248; and Whit- 
man, 366 
Bruges, William, 367 
Brummel, Beau, 285 
Brunanburh, Battle of, 243 
Buchan (John) and Sir Walter Scott, 283 
Building terms (1584-95), 193 
Bunbury, Captains W. T. and W. D., 349 
Bunyan (J.), his “ Mr. Fearing,” 41 
Burges, Sir J. Bland, 41 
Burgess, Rev. Richard, 456 
Burial places of animals, 151, 217, 351, 460 
Bandmasters, 479; Hymn-writers, 460 
Burnet (T.) and Ambrose Philips, 340 
Burnt lace, 84, 175 
Bushell, builder of grottoes, 171 
Butler, powdered, 130 
Byrhtferth’s Hexameters, 476 
Byron, Lady: her grave, 524 
(Lord) in Athens (1811), 144; Don 
Juan MS., 215; Don Juan: rhyme 
revision in, 244; J. G. Lockhart 
and, 131 
(John, Ist Baron), portrait of, 480 


Cc 


Calvinism in the Church of Scotland, 38 
Cambridge: Alumni Cantabrigienses, 87; 
Gonville and Caius Colleges, 375, 437; 
St. John’s College, 106; Music in (17th 
cent.), 339; Railways, 243 
‘C. H. E. L.’ and Mark Pattison, 37 
Campbell, Hector, 349 
Dr. Thomas, Diary, 517 





Camphausen, Govaert, 568 
Candlemas day, 38, 151 
Canonical eye, 393 
Canute: picture, 17, 130, 218 
Capital punishment, 324, 371, 458, 526 
Cardew, T. L., 151 
Card Patience Games, 499 
Carlisle, Lord (1694-1758), 560 
Carlyle and ‘ Pickwick,’ 40 
Carpenter, J. E., 193 
Carpenter’s ‘ Gothic,’ 196, 372 
Carroll (Lewis) and ‘ Alice,’ 127, 299 
Cary, Joyce, 88 
Castiglione, Contessa di, 568 
Casaubon, 37 
Cathedral-building, 527 
Cave, Edward, 342 
Cazenove, Henry, 143 
Cemeteries (British) in India, 45, 137, 227 
— Sir William, 367; his daughter, 
24 
Champion, Col. Alexander, 192 
Chantrey (Sir F.): his shooting, 79 
Charles I, letters, 155, 358; a stained glass 
window, 523 
Charterhouse and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 15 
Chateaubriand, 529 
Chatterton, Sir W. Jones and, 195 
Chaucer: his ‘ sovereign lady,’ 2; “‘ To Rose- 
mounde,” 3 
Thomas, 421 
Cherubini, 524 
Chester, Joseph Lemuel, 17, 129 
Chest-tombs, 159 
Chicheley (Archbishop): tomb, 23 
Chiltern Hundreds, The, 42 
Chimney-Sweeps and their Slang, 343, 353, 
397, 482 
Chinese proverb, A, 151 


Christian names: 


Dacius, 524 

Fortune, 170 

Gaius, 524 

Gay, 416, 569 

Hector, 63 

Montolieu, 41 

Thelma, 546 

Women with men’s, 216, 326, 416, 569 
Christmas, Dickens and, 38 
Christmas, St., 38, 151 
‘Chronos, Hierarchy of,’ 524 


Churches: 
built by Parliament, 17, 108 
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built during the Restoration, 350, 459 
All Hallows, Bread Street, 474 
Great Tew, Oxford, 512 
Hesket, Cumb., 370 
Oxford Chapel, Vere Street, 
St. Antholin, Budge Row, 336 
St. Botolph-without-Aldersgate, 323 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, 124 
St. George’s, Stamford, 367 
St. Gregory’s by St. Paul’s, 59 
St. John’s, Chester: an inscription, 303, 
370 
St. John the Baptist, Walbrook, 337 
St. John the Evangelist, Friday Street, 475 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 570 
St. Martin’s Orgar, 124 166 
St. Martin Outwich, 558 
St. Mary’s Aldermanbury, 226 
St. Mary-le-Bow, 317 
St. Peter's, Paul’s Wharf, 14 
Churchill, General, 560 
Churchill, Sarah, 105 
Churchyards, animals buried in, 151, 217, 
351, 460 
‘Chwart: Der Infridg, 260 
Cirencester, 290 
Clanvowe; ‘ The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale,’ 3 
Clappentail House, 502 
Clarendon: his grandparents, 337 
Claverhouse, John Grahame of, 475 
Clifford, Dr. John, 277 
Rosamond, 69 


Clubs: 


Board of Brothers, 192 

The Eccentrics, 365 
Coach Stamps, 42 
Cockeram (Henry), Dictionarie, 555 
Coif, Order of the, 128 
Cole the Blacksmith, 262, 372 

Gen. Sir G. Lowry, 456 
Rev. William, 552 

Coleridge (S. T.): letters, 272; ‘‘ The Friend,” 

17, and Kirke White, 564 
Collier, J. P., 388 
Colours of the Spectrum, 151, 562 
Comenius, 132 
Composers’ marriages and burials, 394, 460 
Constable (John): maternal ancestry, 11, 85, 

172, 239 
Sir Marmaduke, 559 

Cooke (George): a Herts. farmer, 74 
Cooper (T. S.), cattle-painter, 369 
Copper Coin, 19 
Coquille, the, 194 








Coram, Captain Thomas, 306 

‘ Cornova,’ the, 290 

Cornwall, origin of, 289 

Coronation clothes used on the Stage, 363 

Corpse in golden armour, 546; and phos. 
phorescence, 546; and toll-gate, 546; 
Touching a, 415 

Cosway (R.) and the Countess of Albany, 15 

Cotshele, an inscription at, 104 

Coulton Hall in Whinfield, 502 

Country Party, the, 365 

Crinoline, the, 171 

Cricketers, royal, 172 

Croker (J. W.), and Tennyson, 14 

Cromer Street, St. Pancras, 388 

Cromwellian deputy major-general, A, 135 

Crown, Succession to the, 62 

Culloden, Scents of, 304, 371 

Cumberland waifs and strays, 454 

Cumberland will, A, 31 

Cuthbert, James R., 306 


D 


Daly, Col. Michael, 262 

Dansey, William, 141 

Dante as a story-teller, 133 

Danvers, Gyles, 238 

Dashwood, Francis, 560 

Davenant (Sir W.) and Shakespeare, 422 

Deeds, Antrobus, 89, 242 

Defoe: Captain Jack, 215; and James 
Hodges, 72; his mother, 151; pamphlets, 
72, 101; his son, 342 

Deformed Mistress: the theme, 269 

de Lisle, Ambrose Phillipps, 110 

Delphinus, the constellation, 303 

Derbyshire, Printing in, 436 

Dering, Sir Edward, 388 

a Shakespeare MS., 525 

Derrick, an executioner, 389 

Devon will, A, 320 

Dialect words in court rolls, 455 

Diaries, 60 

Dibdin, Charles (1768-1833), a song, 387 

Dickens: ‘ Bleak House,’ 460; Carlyle and, 
40; and Christmas, 38; and W. S. Gilbert, 
369 

Dickey Sam, 502 

Dickinson, Emily, 188 

District officer in Royal Artillery, 41 

Dodgson, C. L., 127, 299 

Dog-whippers, 86 

Donne (John): a letter, 4; and the ‘De- 

formed Mistress,’ 269; an evicted minister, 

41; and Milton, 338; his seals, 567; a 
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Spanish book belonging to, 32 
Door-knockers, old, 462 
Dorset, Saxon Mark ji in, 192 
Dow (James) and Browning, 248 
Dronfield, William, 145, 279 
Drummond, James and John, fifth and sixth 
Earls of Perth, 560 
Dryden, Pope, and Swift, 282 
Dumas, his collaborators, 18, 218 
Dunbar Medals, 435 
Dunkin, Letitia, 304 
Durie (or Dury), John (1596-1680), 132 
Dutch East India Company, 136 
Duthie (W.), 480 


E 


Earldoms, Abeyance of, 348 

Eaton, —, consul at Bassora, 368 

Eccentrics, the (a club), 365 

Pen (ancient) materials and industries, 
9 


1 
Electric bells, 61 
Eliot (George), and Latin, 148, 272 
Eliot (T. S.), and Sherlock Holmes, 431 
Elizabethan dramatists: conjectural emen- 
dations, 233 
Elopement in 1743, An, 143 
Ely Cathedral, presbytery of, 243 
Emms’ Court, 524 
Enarrationis Psalmorum (Geneva, 1591), 127 
Englefield, Sir Henry, 560 
English (Early), functional change in, 329 
English kings, causes of death, 128, 195, 328 
*Ephelia,’ 127 
Epitaphs : 
Essex: a melodrama, 551 
mills, 425 
Record Office guide, 551 
rural population (1844), 75 
Euhemerism, 351 
Euripides, 373 
European States, new, 42, 196 
Evance, Sir Stephen, 378 
Eyes, blue or brown, 63, 195, 416 


F 
Fairy-tales, 133 
Falconer: Nautical Journal, 369 
Sir John, 511 


Families: 


Alington, 243; Allen, 260; Angell, 60, 129, 
214; Arundel (Yorks.), 24, 93, 183, 221, 
332, 380, 488-491; Ashton, Asseton, 208 

Barry (Ireland), 432; Bayley, 110; Bilcliffe, 
215; Blackstone, 390, 459; Blake, 296; 





Bramley, 243; Brereton, 126; Bridges, 
Bruges, Bourges, 170, 321; Broun, 
Brown, 321, 480 
Carington, 261; Chapman, 62; Cobbald, 
422-3; Culpeper, Colepeper, 84; Collin, 
170, 261, 307; Constable, 11, 172, 239; 
Corham, 215, 306, 460; Cragg, 502; 
Crawshay, 126; Cresswell, 230, 366, 437 
Dryden, 120, 122-3, 186, 217, 282, 470-4; 
Dunch, 151; Dundas, 458 
Erick (Leics.), 436 
Falconer, 446; Faucit, 152 
Gayres, 367, 506, 529; Gobions of Horton, 
481; Gordon of Strathnaver, 215 
Graham(e) of Claverhouse, 224; Greene, 
515; Grey de Wilton, 84; Grimwood, 
435, 548 
Hatton, of Mass., U.S.A., 412; Herbert, 
390; Hippesley, 28; Holden, 230; 
Hughes, 41, 174; Hutchinson, 170 
Jickling, 568; Johnson, of Mass., U.S.A., 
412; Jolliffe, 568 
Keene, 546; Kent of Congleton and 
Knutsford, 501; Kinloch, 168; Kirk- 
ham, 42; Knight, 413 
Lamelyne, Lamlyn, 390; Launcelyn, 390, 
525; Lee, 282; Lumley, 46, 90, 107, 112, 
129, 178, 211, 544 
Mackeson, 368; Minchin (Australia), 99, 
481; (Bletchington), 105 
Noon (Leics.), 41 
O’Beirne, 321; Ochterlony, 34; Ogilvy, 
303; O’Hagan, 246 
Pelly, 125; Phillips, 515; Pickering, 524; 
Pike, 12; Popple, 323; Porteous, 567; 
Pottingen, 62, 129; Pulteney, 368 
Ricketts, 62, 239; Riley, 60, 174; Rumsey, 
260 
Saville, 152; Say, 198, 516; Scudamore, 
349; Seton, 166; Smith, 246; Somerville, 
321; Sprage, 166; Stewart, 205; de 
Sussex, 105; Swift, 470-4 
Tarbuck, 319; Tedlie, 173; Teeling, 246; 
Thrale, 495 
Unwin, 322 
Van der Plank, 107, 175 
Waterhouse, 322; Watkins, 501, 570; 
Watts, 11, 172; Wesley, 255; Whytton, 
515; Wiggins, 368; Wood of Bath, 403; 
Woodmason, 321, 370, 437; Words- 
worth, 126 
Farrar, Dean F. W., 570 
Farrent, John, 228 
Fastolf, Sir J.: badge, 554 
Fenland, Christianity in, 396 
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Fielding, H., 64-5; and Lucian, 66; and 
* Shamela,’ 364 

Finchley and the Allen family, 260 

Fitzroy, Lord Charles, 560 

Fireplaces, English, 172 

Flaxman (John): sketch-books, 568 

Flodden Field, 362, 458 

Flower, Sir Cyril, 551 

Flowers and the Blessed Virgin, 388 

Fogs, London, 504 

Forbes (Bishop) of Brechin, 436 

Forbes, James, 382 

Foundling Chapel, 18, 130 

“ Four corners,” 152 

Fox, Sir Cyril, 23 

Fox, Bishop Richard, 104 

Fox, Sir Stephen, 104 

Frederick, Duke of York, 61, 546, 568 

French aphorisms, 84 

‘Freshwater Yarn, A,’ 262 

Frontiersmen, Legion of, 369, 438 

Fulham, Manor of, 165 


G 


Galsworthy, J., ‘ Forsyte Saga,’ 387 

Gambling, books on, 171, 239, 283 

Game-book, oldest, 77, 118 

Garnett, Richard and Richard Jefferies, 485 

Garrow, Joseph, 62 

Garter, Order of the, 367, 552 

Gautier (T.): ‘ Capitaine Fracasse,’ 463 

Gawayn and the Green Chapel, 13, 194 

Geddes, Jennie, 542 

Genealogy, 89, 265 

Genealogy, Australian, 265 

Gibson (Edmund), portrait of, 801, 570 

Gilbert (W. S.) and Dickens, 369 

Gildas, 289 

Glastonbury, Origin of, 134 

Gloucestershire County Handbook, 84 

Godolphin (Francis) in Switzerland, 288 

Goethe, and a Latin quotation, 568 

Gog and Magog, 187, 282 

Goldsmith (O.), “ Deserted Village,” 309; 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” a source, 282 

Goodman, Christopher, 303 

Gospel Elm at Stratford-on-Avon, 59 

Gossett, Daniel, 304; and Keats, 502 

Gothic, carpenter’s, 196, 372 

Gower (J.) and Joan of Kent, 3 

Grahame, John, of Claverhouse, 475 

Gray (T.), Elegy, 127; and his father, 342 

Great Tew, Oxford, 513 

Green (Charles), R.I., 63 

Grimwood, John Matthew, 435 

Grottoes, 171, 484 








Guards at Inkerman, The, a painting, 480 
Guernsey or Jersey?, 43 

‘Gui de Viole de St. Flore,’ 106 

Guyard, Auguste, 215 

Gwynn, Nell, 71 

Gypsies (English), G. Borrow and, 324, 413 


Haganah, 324, 372 
Haggard (Rider); ‘ She,’ 369, 438 
Haley (Joan): will (1644), 105 
Hamilton, Duchess of (1734-90), 363 
Hamilton, Emma, Lady, 17 
Handel: Score of the ‘ Messiah,’ 18 
Hannaford, J., 105 
Hardy (T.) and J. R. Lowell, 523 
Harthill, Yorks., 500 
Hartlib, 132 
Hat, A great, 552 
Hatton (Thomas), of Maryland, 412 
Hawthorne (Julian) and J. R. Lowell, 523 
Haydon (B.) and Keats, 316, 520; and 
Wordsworth, 250, 314 
Heath, Richard, 383 
Hector and hectoring, 63 
Hedges: Town Clerks of Wallingford, 68 
Hendrickson, W. D., 480 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, 358: and the uni- 
versity poets, 270 
Henry IV (King), his heralds, 464-6, 486-8 
Henry VIII, as Mavortio in ‘ Transformed 
Metamorphosis,’ 408 
Henslowe (Philip), and Shylock, 163 
Heraldic Stationery, 413, 526 
Heraldry: Arms 
Arundel (Yorks.), 26 
Chaucer, Thomas, 421 
Hamilton (Lady), 17 
Hawkwood, 2 
Hills, 107 
Hyde, 337 
Langford, 337 
Lumley, 181-2 
de Sussex, 106 
Trilleck, 421 
‘ Arms’ in public-house names, 457, 548 
Badges, 554 
Crest and Motto, 367 
Crested notepaper, 413, 526 
Ecclesiastical, 567 
Garter Windows, 367 
Grants of arms to widows, 17, 107 
Heraldic manuscript, A, 202 
Mottoes, 510 
Punning mottoes, 161 
Shambrogue or Shambrough, 81 
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Heralds to King Henry IV, 464-6 

Herbert (W.), Dean of Manchester, 85 

Herrick (R.), ancestry, 479; and Susan Bald- 
win, 456; and Skelton, 186 

Hertford castle, 65 

Herts.: Enclosure Awards, 45; farming 
(1750), 74; marriages, 14, 103, 124, 166, 
226, 317, 336, 474, 558 

Hesket church (Cumbs.), tombstone at, 323, 
437 

Hess, W. R. R., 20 

Henley, Lady, 8 

Hibbert Lecturers, 376 

Hickey, William, 277 

‘Hierarchy of Chronos,’ 524 

Higgins, John, 480 

Hilton (James): ‘ Lost Horizon,’ 283 

Hipperley, Sir J. C., 28 

Hoffmann, Louis, 63 

Hogarth (W.): pictures, 18, 84 

A (J.): ‘Memoirs of a Justified Sinner,’ 
3 

‘Holmes (Sherlock),’ T. S. Eliot and, 431 

Homage jury, 165 

‘Homeric’ hymn to Aphrodite, 571 

Honein ben Izaak, 415 

Hooker, Nicholas, 339 

Hopkins, G. M.: Notebooks, 150 

Horses: ‘ Bell’s Grey Arabian,’ 171 

Horton-Smith, R. H., 116 

Hotels Bristol, 61, 129 

Howard, Edmund, 347, 438 

Howard, Edward, 260 

Howell, C. Augustus, 262 

Hudson, Henry, 349 

Hudson, W. H., 66 

Hughes, Bishop Joshua, 41, 174 

Hughes (Thomas) and trades unions, 147 

Hulse, Richard, 84 

Hume (D.): a letter, 482 

Hymn-writers: burial-places, 460 


Ice-houses, 417 

Iichester: Dominican priory, 45; mint and 
tokens, 310 

Independents, the, 58 

Inns: Mulberry Tree, Twickenham, 332, 
417; Golden Cross, Oxford, 70, 332 

Inscriptions, 104, 260, 303, 323, 370 

Irgun Zvai Leumi, 324, 372 

Iron curtain, the, 20, 86, 372 

Ironmonger’s inventory, An, 172 

Isabel, wife of Richard II, 3. 

Italian libraries restored, 331 





Italian literature, 220, 265, 331 
Italy, Englishman in, 67, 559, 
in 1848, 231 


J 
Jaggard, William and Isaac, 141 
James (Henry, senior; and William) and 
Swedenborg, 20 
Jefferies, Richard, 485 
Jersey or Guernsey, 43 
Jervaulx, Monk of, 303, 349 
‘Jno.’ for ‘ John,’ 64, 195 
Joan of Kent, 3 
Job’s coffin, 303 
‘John Company,’ 136 
‘John of Skye,’ 62 
Johnson (John) of Roxbury, Mass., 412 
Jones (J. W.), 18 
Jones (Sir W.) and Chatterton, 195 
Jones, William Mead, 275 
Jonson (Ben): Samuel Daniel, 388; ‘ Epi- 


coene, 55; his grave, 323, 371; and 
Spenser, 388 
Joyce, James, 154, 366 
K 


Kamphausen, Govaert, 568 

Karachi: cemetery, 137 

Katherine de Valois, 218 

Keats (John) :‘ Beauty is truth,’ 175; death- 
mark, 478; ‘Endymion,’ 520; ‘ Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ 29; and Haydon, 520; ‘ House of 
Mourning,’ 498; and Kirke White, 564; 
and Spenser, 29; verse-tributes to, 189, 385 

Killiecrankie, 475 

Kings (English), deaths of, 128; memoria 
technica, 302 

King’s Evil, The, 41, 349 

Kinloch, Francis, 167 

Kinner, Cyprian, 132 

Kipling, R., 418; ‘ From Sea to Sea,’ 324 

Kirkman, Francis, 303 

Knight fortune, 413 

Kér and Ayesha, 369 


L 
Lace, ‘ burnt,’ 84, 175 
*Lacus Dolcis,’ 60 
Lais’ ghost, 60 
Lamartine, quotation from, 20 
Lamb, C.: his grave, 384, 482; and London 
fogs, 504; a manuscript, 369; and 
the Peak, 17; multiple portraits, 
107; his relations, 45 
Sir J. B. Burges, 41 
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Lascelles, Rowley, 97 
Latin (Medieval) word-list, 287 
Quotations, 130, 283, 372 
sources: diliculo surgere, 283 
Laud (Archbishop) and the Scottish liturgy, 
539 


Lauderdale (Earl of): book-plate, 177 
Law, John, 285 
Leach, Francis, 123 
Lee, General Charles, 20 
F. G., 456 
Leger (Jean) and Cromwell, 135 
Legion of Frontiersmen, 369, 438 
Lehzen, Baroness von, 320 
Lent, flesh-eating in, 117 
Leumi, 372 
Levellers, the, 58 
* Lewis Carroll,’ 127, 299 
Libraries: Hope Edwards, 193; National 
Central, 155 
Liesse, Notre Dame de, 367 
Lilies and loaves, 151, 195 
Lilly, music master in Cambridge, 339 
Lincoln, mediaeval, 571 
Lincolnshire archaeology, 309 
Lind, Dr. James, 456 
Loaves and lilies, 151, 195 
Locke (J.) and shorthand, 125 
Lockhart (J. G.) and Byron, 131 
London Assurance, The, 342 
(City of): tolls, 452 
County of, 36, 108, 196 
Great Fire, 187 
Guildhall, 187 
in the ‘sixties, 128 
Lord Mayor: burial places, 167 
Lovelace, R., 84 
Looker, S. J., 485 
Lowell (J. R.) and T. Hardy, 523 
Lucian: Fielding and, 66 
Lumley, B., 457 
Lushington, Stephen, 445, 483 
Luther at Wittenberg, 304, 459 


M 


Macaulay, and London in ruins, 564 
Macleane, Loughlin, 141, 296 

Magus, Myth of the, 176 

Maiden ring, 106 

Mandeville, Sir J., 52, 200 

Manning (Cardinal): his wife, 307 

Manon Lescaut, 463 

MSS. from the Hope Edwards Library, 193 
Mark, the Saxon, 192 

Markes, Thomas, 60 





Marlowe: ‘ Jew of Malta,’ 165; his quota- 
tions, 538 

Martin, Jonathan, 8 

Richard, 456, 548 

Martinmas, 152 

Martyn, Charles Fuller, 435, 504 

Mary of Modena, 292 

Mary Stuart: a motto, 172; a nephew, 205; 
and the players, 155 

Massey, Gerald, 54 

Masterson, Rev. G., 57 

Medieval studies, 23 

Medwin, Thomas and Pilfold, 568 

Melville, Herman, 188 

Meredith (G.) as a poet, 571 

Members of Parliament, see Parliament 

Memoria Technica: Kings of England, 302 

Microfilms, 1 

Midhope Manor, 524 

Miles, W. A., 97 

Militia route-march (1759-60), 422 

Mill Yard, 275 

Mills, Two Essex, 425 

Milton and: Cockeram’s ‘ Dictionarie,’ 555; 
Donne, 338; Ezekiel, 339; Richard Heath, 
383; Baptism, 475; ‘chariot of paternal 
deity, 339; ‘Gods’ in PL., 234; ‘ Lycidas, 
338, 503; ‘Paradise Lost,’ 234, 338-9; 
“two-handed engine,’ 338, 503; Window 
at St. Margaret’s, 480 

Mistletoe, 553 

Mist’s Weekly Journal, 342 

‘Monk of Jervaulx,’ 303, 349 

Monmouth’s Rebellion, 60 

Montaigne, 310 

Montez, Lola, 304, 350, 504 

Morgan, Lady (Sydney Owenson), 80 

Mortimer, J. Hamilton, 523 

Mottoes: In my end is my beginning, 172; 
Pede virtutibus spe laudis, 367 

Mountjoy, Christopher, 140 

*M.P.Q.S.’ on tombstones, 323, 370 

Muir, Alex, 480 

Mundella, A. J., 147 

Murray, Captain R. W. E. L., 41 

Music in Cambridge (17th cent.), 339 

Mutual Admiration Society, 283, 393 

Myers, Thomas, 306 

Myttens, a painter, 71 


N 
Names, assumed, 230, 366 
Naseby, The Old Man of, 243 
Nattes, J. Claude, 434, 483 
Neckham, Alexander, 352 
Negro slavery in Barbados, 551 
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Nell Gwynn, 71 
Newspapers, English, 501 
New Zealand, “om 
Newman, J. H., 

* Nobody’s Fricads.” 307, 328, 371, 417 
‘Nod, The Land of ’ (Surrey), 15 1 
Norton (Caroline) and a pianola, 414, 483 
Norwich: old door-knockers, 462 
Note-paper, crested, 413 
Nottingham families, 170 
*N.P.,” 454 
Nouns of multitude, 433, 503, 569 
Nursery Rhymes: ‘ needles and pins,’ 394 
Oates, Titus, 127 
Obituary: H. C. Andrews, 45, 65 

an unusual, 366 
Ochterlony, Sir David, 34 
Octa and King Arthur, 508 
Ogier the Dane, 52 
Ogilvy of Powrie, 303 
O'Hagan peerage, 246 
Olantleigh Towers, 501 
Oldfield, Anne, 560 
Ordeal by touch, 61, 239, 482 
Ossian, 310, 376 
Owen, Margaret Cunliffe, 480 
Owenson, Sydney, 80 
Owls, ‘ Praise’ of 238 
Oxford: The Golden Cross Inn, 70, 332 


P 
Packer (W.), a Cromwellian major-general, 
135 


Padua, Englishmen in, 67 

Palindromes, 16, 455, 500; Czech and Ger- 
man, 417 

Paper-makers, 501, 570 

Parkyn (Robert) Manuscript, 567 

Parliament, Members of (1734-1832), 237, 
306, 325, 350, 416, 460 

Parliamentary representation, 303 

Patience, books on, 499 

Patmore (P.G.), 504 

Pattison, Mark, 37 

Peace movement: records, 111 

Peacham, Henry, 16 

Peacock on the wall, 238 

Peacock (T.L.): his quotations, 193 

weer The devil and the, 17, 86, 


Pearce, Zachary, 37 

Pearl, Cora, 437 

oR (W.): Tour on the Continent, 18, 

Pepys (S.), 44; and Nell Gwynn, 71; and 
Olantleigh Towers, 501 


| Phillips, Sir Edmund, 560 
| Phillpotts, Bishop Henry, 8 










































Periodicals: 
Anglica, 199 
Antiquaries Journal, 23, 309, 522 
Archaeological News Letter, 441 
Athenaeum, 485 
Australian Genealogist, 265, 440 
Baconiana, 111 
Basque Studies, 287 
Biologia, 463 
Blason, Le, 177 
Durham Univ. Journal, 67 
Eastern Review, 551 
English, 89, 310, 375 
Essex Review, 75 
Eusko-Jakintza, 287 
Friends Hist. Soc. Journal, 111 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 89, 265, 418, 507 
Grumbler, The, 340 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, 1, 419 
Italian Studies, 331 
Lincs. Historian, 309 
Museums—Musées, 287 
Navigation, Jnl. of Inst. of, 111, 199 
New Statesman, 67 
New York History, 419 
Poetry Review, 463 
Rev. de l’Hist. littéraire, 310, 463 
Rev. di Letterature Moderne, 265 
Southerly, 441 
Theatre Notebook, 419 
Pervigilium Veneris, 571 
Peter (St.) walking on the water, 17, 130 
Pewter candlesticks, throwing for, 215 
Philipps, Sir Erasmus, 560 
Philips, Ambrose, 340 


Phrases: 
a fool in every family, 64 
agree to differ, 172 
art colours, 436 
dry goods, 500 
Iron curtain, 20, 86 
it’s not cricket, 366 
needles and pins, 394 
not to be sneezed at, 366 
nouns of multitude, 433 
shutting a door, 84 
to feel air, 414 
Pianola, the, 414, 483 
Pictures wanted, 17, 130, 218 
Pindar, 21 
Pitt, Eliza, 282 . 
Place-names: lengthy, 524; ‘ Much’ in, 45; 
Orangefield, 480 
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Platonic convention in poetry (17th cent.), 
269 

Playbills, provincial, 108 

Plums, James Thomson on, 563 

Pope, Dryden and Swift, 282; and Swift, 538 

Popple, William, 323, 394 

Portraiture, early, 171 

Postage-stamps, 414, 504 

Postlethwaite, Thomas, 237, 306 

Powdered butler, 130 

Powell, Sir J., 192 

Powicke, Sir M., 177 

Prayer, The royal, 41, 152 

Presbyterian ceremonial, 413 

Prévost, l’Abbé, 463 

Priests and wills, 43 

Primatt, Humphrey, 413, 525 

Prince of Wales’s feathers, 128 

Printing in Derbyshire, 436 

Privy Councillor’s wedding, A, 445 

Probert, Rev. W., 376, 453 


Proverbs: 
Beekeeper’s, 20 
A Chinese Proverb, 151 
God preserve me from my friends, 239 
Necessity the mother of invention, 43 
Public-house names, Arms in, 457 


Q 
Quakers: speaker of a meeting-house, 215 
Quale, Major John 283 
* Quiet Interior,’ 460 


Quotations: 


Needles and pins, 324 

One fool in every married couple, 64 

The most seductive of men, 151 

The noble Duke of York, 61 

The slave of the compass, 304. 

The world has work for us, 414. 

French: 

La _— . .. la promesse de bonheur, 84, 
152 

La liberté gouverne, 20 

Tuer le mandarin, 42 

From Boileau, 175 

From Lamartine, 20 

Latin: 130, 568; diliculo surgere, 283, 372 


R 


Raeburn: portraits by, 546 
Rainbow, the, 562 





Raleigh (Sir W.) and John Webster, 427 
Ramayana, 479 
Rankins, W., 55, 60, 461 
Raphael ben Samuel, 126 
Raven (the) in Tennyson, 14 
Resurrection plant, 86 
Richardson, Jonathan, 282 

Samuel, 166 
Richmond, Yorks., 330 
Rideleigh, Richard and Agnes de, 303 
Robertson (W.), painter, 501 
Rogers (S.), ‘ Italy,’ 553 
Roman coins, 552 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 412 
Roothings, The Essex, 551 
Rosamond Clifford, 69 
Rossetti, D. G., his buried MS., 324 
Rousseau (J. J.), ‘ tuer le mandarin,’ 42 
Royal Artillery, 41 
Royal marriage certificate, 36, 108, 196 
Rudolph, Archduke, 151 
Rum, 320 
Rural population (1844), 75 
Ruskin: marriage, 67; and Sheffield, 148 


S 

Sabbatarians, 228-9, 275 
Sackville of Drayton, 528 
St. Maure, Benoit de, 142 
Saintsbury, Thackeray and Dumas, 18, 218 
Salt, H. S., 485 
Samuel, Ralph, 126 
Sapieha, Prince Eustace, 413 
Satterthwaite, J. C., 237, 306 
de Saulles, G. W., 261 
Savage, John (d. 1803), 501 
Sayers (Dorothy) on Dante, 133 
Scaliger, 37 
Schoolchildren’s traditional rhymes, 11 
School-dames, 85, 152 
School Press, The (1832), 61 
— King’s College School, Wimbledon, 
Scott, Margery, 192 

Sir Walter: and 

Drunken Barnaby, 298, 391 

John Buchan and, 283 

‘ The Lord of the Isles,’ 299 

his piper, 62 
Scottish Liturgy, authorship of, 539-42 

Mint, Masters of the, 446 

Sculpture, Anglian, 156 
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Serge 
Seto 
Seve! 
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Sedgbrook, 130 

Sergeants-at-Law, 128 

Seton (George), Ist Lord, 166 
Seventh-Day Baptists, 229, 275 
Severn, Joseph, 478 

Seward (Anna) and Akenside, 562 


Shakespeare: 
and the classics, 55; ‘Hamlet,’ 266; 
‘Hamlet, portents in, 54; ‘Henry IV’ 
(MS.), 525, 547; ‘Henry VIII, 363; 
‘Julius Caesar,’ 54; and Latin, 150; links 
with, 140; ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost, 545; 
‘Macbeth’ (in Czech), 268; a MS., 388; 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 163; ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ 525; and the Mount- 
joys, 140; and Ovid, 55; at Oxford, 70; 
‘Pericles,’ 362; and Plutarch, 55; portraits, 
238, 349, 455, 547; a Survey, 308; Scep- 
tical criticism of, 491-4 

Shangri-La, 283 

Shaw (Bernard) and cricket, 366 

Thomas (1693-1751), 502 

Sheffield and Trades Unions, 145; free 
trade, 279 

Shelley (P. B.), and Medwin, 568; and Kirke 
White, 564 

Shelley (Sir Timothy): his servants, 

Shepherd (John), of Coulton Hall, 502 

Sheridan (T.) and Swift, 56, 186 

Sherington, Bucks, 84 

* Sherlock Holmes ’ and T. S. Eliot, 431 

Shirley (J.) and the ‘ deformed mistress,’ 269 

Sir Robert, 303, 350 

Shorthand, John Locke and, 125 

Sibthorp, Col. Charles de Laet Waldo, 478 

Sidney, Sir P., 268 

Simplon Pass (xvii cent.), 356 

Sinclair, May, 171 

Skelton, John, 186 

Skottowe, Baron, 304, 350 

Slavery in the West Indies, 551 

Smart (G.), miniaturist, 304 

Smith, Edmund, 282 

Smithfield Garden Fountain, 319 


Smollett (T.): 
Anderson’s edition, 533; and Hugh Blair, 
295; J. P. Browne’s edition, 428; ‘A 
sorrowful ditty,’ 428; a creditor, 141; 
Fénelon’s ‘Telemachus, 563; Don 

Quixote, 363, 383; Macleane, 141, 296; 

Macpherson, 296; ‘Peregrine Pickle’ 

dramatized, 142 





Societies: 
Archaeological: 
Antiquaries, 552; British, 280; East Herts., 
45; Glasgow, 199; Hunts., 155; Middle- 
sex, 507; Norwich and Norfolk, 441; 
Southwold, 435; Wilts., 509; Worcs., 529 
Historical: 
de l’Historie littéraire, 310; Historical 
Research, Institute of, 419; Lincs., 309; 
Unitarian, 376, 453 
Miscellaneous: 
Basque Studies, 287; Chetham, 230; 
English Association, 551; International 
Union for Biological Sciences, 485; Lancs. 
and Cheshire Antiquarian, 243; Novio- 
magians, 23; Oxfordshire Record, 420, 
422; Poetry Society, 463; Theatre Re- 
search, 419 


Songs: 
Men of Harlech, 61 
The Mistletoe Bough, 553 
O dear, what can the matter be? 61 
Tarpaulin jacket, 479 
Watch by the Rhine, 61 
Songs of the 1820's, 389 
Sources wanted, 106, 128, 194, 369, 390, 436, 
460, 480 
Southey, and Kirke White, 531, 564 
Spectacle Stocks, 84, 152 
Spectrum, the, 151, 196 
Spenser and Keats, 29 
Spoonerism, an early, 16 
Springham, Henry, 60 
Stamp designers, 261, 328 
Sterne (L.) and Great Tew, 512 
Stevenson, R. L., 87 
Stillingfleet, B., 224, 307 
Stocks, ‘ Spectacle,’ 84, 152 
Stoke Poges churchyard, 127 
Storer, Arthur, 545 
~— (Sir Ronald) at English Association, 
‘ Stone Parish Registers,’ 277, 370 
Stratford-on-Avon: Gospel Elm, 59 
Stuart, Charles (1779-1845), diplomatist, 150 
Frances Teresa, 194, 239, 284, 325 
Sir James, 560 
Suffolk, rural population (1844), 75 


Surnames: 
Bilcliffe, 20 
Hercy, 60, 152 
Stonthacker, 83 
Walkom, 262, 307 

Watters, 546 
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Sussex Query, A, 215 

Swarthmore College (Pa.) and the Peace 
movement, 11 

Swedenborg and Henry James, Snr., 20 

Sweet Williams, 371 

Swift: his club, 193; and Dryden, 282; 
Gulliver’s Travels, 533-8; his mother, 436; 
and Pope, 282, 538; and Shakespeare, 151, 
194; and T. Sheridan, 56, 186; ‘ Journal to 
Stella, 472 

Switzerland, English travellers in, 4, 97, 143, 
167, 288, 356 

Sword-blade Company, Hollow, 377, 399 


T 

Tarpeian Rock, the, 430 

Taxes in Napoleonic wars, 387 

Tedlie, Edward and Henry, 173 

Temple, Archbishop William, 395 

Tennyson: ‘ Merlin and the Gleam,’ 14; two 
epigrams, 521 

Tew, Great, 512 

Thackeray (W. M.): On Dumas, 18, 218; 
and “ The Eccentrics,” 365; ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
queries, 523 

Theatre Research, 419 

Theatres: 
Bath (18th cent.), 38, 92, 253; Bristol, 330; 
Dublin, 18; Liverpool, 108; Richmond 
Yorks.), 330; Sheffield, 155; Wigan, 108 

Thomas, Captain Joseph, 60 

Thomson (James), ‘ Season,’ 563 

Thrale (H.), as parliamentary candidate, 15; 
ancestry, 495 

Throckmorton, John, 260 

Titles, continental usage, 305 

* Todd, Henry,’ 106 

Tollgates and corpses, 546 

Tolls, City of London, 452 

Tombstone inscription, 323 

Tombstones as parish registers, 370 

Topass or Topaz, 401 

Tourneur (C.), “ Transformed Metamor- 
phosis,” 408 

Tractarians, the, 109-10, 376 

Traherne (T.) and ‘ Felicity,’ 249 

Tristan, Tristram, Tristran, 131 

Trollope, (A.) in Australia, 216 

Trossachs, Queen Victoria in the, 442, 466 

Twiss, Horace, 309 

Tyrrell, General James, 261 


U 
Usk (T.): Testament of Love, 3 
Utopias, Some, 522 
Uttley, Stuart, 279 








Vv 

Valois, Katherine de, 218 

Van Biene, Auguste, 84, 196 

Verdoorn, Frans, 485 

V.Cs, 280 

Victoria, Queen: and the crinoline, 171; 
on postage stamps, 414; in the Trossachs, 
442, 466; and the Victoria Cross, 280 

Vigil : Georgics, 109 

Virgin Mary: Birds, Flowers and, 388 

Voltaire: a Chinese thesis on, 529; and 
Francis Kinloch, 168 


Ww 
bag (Eliza Julia), her epileptic attack, 366, 


Walkinshaw, Clementina, 27, 306 

Wallingford : medieval archives, 68 

Warwick : Thos. Beauchamp, Earl of, 465 

Waterloo, a picture of, 369 

Watson—Float—Waterhouse, 322 

Watts, David Pike, 11, 85 

Weaver, Christopher and Edward, 140-1 

Webster (John): ‘Duchess of Malfi,’ 302, 
454; and Raleigh, 427 

Weever (John): ‘The Whipping of the 
Satyre,’ 304 

Weightman, T., 60 

Wellbeloved, Charles, 8 

Wenlock, Lord: badge, 554 

West, Keith, 479 

Westbury, Hugh, 414 

White (Blanco) and Boethius, 151 

White, Kirke, 386, 530, 564 

Whitman and Sir E. Arnold, 366 

Whitsun, 323, 394 

Wiggens alias Wiggins alias Pulteney, 437 

Wilcox (E. W.): lines by, 390, 460 

Wilford, Francis, 41, 85 

Will, A Devon, 320 

Williams, Charles, 133 

Wilson, Sir Guy Fleetwood, 434 

Woman’s Reasons, A, 520 

Women with male Christian names, 216, 326, 
416, 569 

Wood (Anthony): MSS. in Bodleian, 420 

Mrs. Henry, 43 
(John): will (1753), 407 
Woodard, Nathaniel, 414 


Words: 
chimney-sweepers’ slang, 346, 353, 482; 
copy—copie—plenty, 43; crux, 304, 502 
farleu, 82; furlough, 83 
in Galsworthy’s ‘ Forsyte Saga,’ 387 
infidel, 376: invalid, 188 













in N 
prin 
sens 
81; 
*teel 
ver} 
wal 


Word: 
Word 


son 
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in Milton, 544; mullipood, 149 Wright, Rev. John, 480 
prime, 479 Wyatt, text of, 53, 124 
sensibility, 150; shambrogue, shambrough, 
81; sheere, 106, 240; staggering, 4 Y 

‘teens, 366; thack, thatch, 83 Yard Tombs, with effigies, 156 
very, 568 Yeats, W. B., and Blake, 522 
walk, 436, 503 Yonge, Charlotte M., 476 


and see Cockerams’ Dictionary York, dissenters in, 8 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth, 476 Frederick, Duke of, 61, 546, 568 
Wordsworth (W.): his borrowings, 429; and revisited, 53 
a critic, 263; and Haydon, 250, 314; | Yorkshire: Anglian sculpture in, 156; his- 
sonnet: ‘ At Rome,’ 430 torical fiction, 44 
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